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LECTURES 
ON THE 


Diseases of the Nervous System. 
BY 
DR. CLUTTERBUCK. 


Lecrvrs XV. 
On Palsy, or Paralysis. 
Patsy is usually defined, a “ loss of feel- 
ing, or of voluntary motion, or of both to- 
.”’—Consequently, it may take place in 
sensitive of the body, as in the dif- 
sense ; or in parts endowed 
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Sometimes the act of 
imperfect, as far as it 
tongue. 


it may affect the upper, and not the lower 
limb ; and vice versa. Sometimes the disease 
is confined to the muscles of the face, 
ducing distortion of features, with or with- 
out a corresponding affection of ° 
When the paralysis affects the muscles 

face, the corner of the mouth on 
affected falls, so as often to i 
cape of saliva; while the opposite 
elevated and retracted, the 

effect those movements es 
teracted by their antagonists on 

side. If half the tongue, and the m 
connected with it, are zed, the tongue, 
upon being put out of the mouth, is thrust to- 
wards the side thatis paralytic. The muscles 
that move the eyelids sometimes partake in 
the dise: 


Ove or tom agen nbs aap 08 
in their movements; but this is 
of a more extended 
The feeling of the part is 
as well as the power of moving: this 
ever is less common, and argues @ more 
vere state of disease. The skin of a 
ticular part, fis on the cheek, 
times loses its sensibility, the 
oak ta waocbilly, heightened 
sibility of the skin is 3 
where the muscles are pa | emp we 
Pains resembling those of. . 
precede an attack of paralysis. 
‘The blood-vessels appear to be paralyzed in 
some cases of hemiplegia; the pulse then is 
weaker than on the sound side. The absorbents 
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proceeding from these,—every disorder of 
sensation or voluntary motion in parts, must 
be considered as affections of the nervous sys- 
tem, or as having their seat and origin in 
the parts just mentioned as constituting 
this system. Now asthe Brain, or cephalic 
portion of the nervous system, is the great 
centre of the nervous power or influence, (the 
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preternatural state of the prime organ 
those faculties, namely, the brain ; 
some cause impeding or i 
influence of this on the sensible and 
often | moving structures, This interruption may 
be produced by disease or injury of the 
spinal chord, or by similar affections of the 
nerves themselves, either in their course or 
at their terminations. Now it is those 
varieties of palsy that have their origin in 
ty, | the brain, that we are at present 


‘ ing; the others will be easily understood 
during sleep, the patient on wekin pe oes 
. i1ent on > 
foding himestt deprived of the use of has 
yy that without any previous warning. 
A i hemiplegi. 
consequences of apoplery ; the stupor | bundle of distinct fibrils prsonee A ype 


each other, end merely 
lar tissue ; and that they can be treced thus 
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This event may be often 
immo! ay one side | is fair to su 
ic state, the other side | peculiar and appropriate origin i 
often in constant or frequen ion.| so that when di or injury 
particular spot, it will show itself 


ing very obscure. 
oo emnaee Dek ante landiomes sub- 
great variety, but variety will be 
understood when the =. of the 
Ze. oxpisived, that is, when the 

of the disease is gi 


the nervous system,—that is, i 
its appendages the spinal chord and the nerves 
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tongue, derive their nerves immediately 
from the brain, without any communication 
with the spinal chord. The precise part of 
the brain in which the disease is seated in 
hemiplegia, is hardly yet determined, for the 


ever be the part of the brain in which the 
disease is seated. Dissection has sufficiently 
that the brain, generally speaking, is 
in a state of disorganisation, and that chiefly 
towards the basis. Sometimes it is found 
ternaturally soft, sometimes the reverse. 
also, is frequently found effused ; or 
fluid of a serous nature. Now these changes 
commonly result from inflammation, and 
that, for the most part, of a slow and indo- 
lent kind. And thus we say that hemiplegia, 
or palsy of one side of the body, is the result 
of slow, disorganising inflammation in the 
brain ; and this is always to be looked to in 
the treatment. 

Prognosis.—For the most , the - 
nosis is unfavourable in ily Patlouts, 
— ue immediately die from an 

iplegia, because the parts -| 
lysed, and sian toque of tho brain 
whenee those parts derive their power of 
moving, are not of immediate importance to 
life. A perfect recovery, however, is very 
tare, The patient, in most cases, recovers 
to a certain degree the use of his limbs, so 
asto be able, with the aid of a stick as & 
support, to walk about; but it isin a very 
few cases only, and those occurring in early 
life, that an absolute cure can be expected. 
At the same time, a recurrence of apoplexy, 
or @ more severe attack of palsy, is always 
to be apprehended in these cases, and 
which is not unlikely to prove fatal. 

To repeat what | before stated, then, hemi- 
plegia is obviously an affection of the nervous 
system, a8 it consists in an interruption of 
the functions ing to this order of parts. 


259 
properly classed by Dr. Cullen among the 
neuroses OF meron fection And as toits 
precise seat, it belongs to cranial portion 
of this system, the brain, for no other part 
of this system, neither the spinal chord, nor 
the nerves themselves, however me = . 
could give rise to all the symptoms at 
times Susvictectas i 
of the spinal chord, for instance, and still 
less any individual nerve or nerves, could 
account for the paralytic state of the muscles 
of the face, as these muscles do not receive 
their nerves from .the medulla spinalis, but 
i from the brain. But an affection of 
the brain may readily occasion paralysis of 
the extremities, although these parts de- 
rive their nerves immediately from the spinal 
chord ; for this is the medium of communica 
tion with the brain, the influence of which 
it transmits to the museles of the extremi- 
ties. The impaired state of one or more of 
the organs of sense, and the disturbance of the 
mental function, which are observed in many 
cases of hemiplegia, show sufficiently that 
the brain is the primary seat of disease. This 
is further confirmed by the circumstance, 
that in a great proportion of cases, this va- 
riety of palsy is preceded by apoplery, in 
which all the r cerebral functions are 
suspended. Dissertion, also, in most Cases, 
detects disease in the brain quite snfficient 
to account for the symptoms, and which ap- 
pears to he chiefly seated towards the ba- 
sis, and for the most part on the side oppo- 
site to that which is lysed. 
The brain at this part is found to have 
suffered inflammation, with more or less of 
alteration of structure, according as the 
disease has been of longer or shorter dura- 
tion. An accumulation of aqueous fluid in 
the ventricles, as well as between the mem 
branes, is one of the general circumstances 
found upon dissection, and, as well as the 
altered structure, serves to show the real 
nature of the disease, viz. — and partial 
inflammation in the brain. When hemiplegia 
has succeeded apoplexy, and proved fatal, 
there are generally found marks of blood 
having been extravasated in the brain; 
such as remains of the coagulum, or some 
cavity in which it has been and 
from which it hes been removed by slow 
and gradual absorption. This cavity has 
been called the apoplectic cyst. The termi- 
nation of apoplery in , is easily under- 
stood. The blood is, in general, first effased 


into the substance of the brain, and, 
directions aan 


making pressure in all 

produces a sion of the cerebral func- 
tions altogether, that is, an apoplectic state. 
Soon, however, the blood bursts into the 
ventricles, where it coagulates, the serum 
escaping into the neigh lateral ven- 





lt is therefore strictly a nervous disorder, and 


triele, and also Passing into third and 
fourth. Thns, by diffusion, the effect of the 
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, 
the patient hesitating a little in his speech, 
articulating indistinctly, or complaining | i 
of a slight tingling in one of the extremities. 
In these cases is is favourable, 
i and perfectly to 
other cases, the 
injury done to the is too great to be 
remedied ; as when the structure is mate- 
soy Sees or blood is copiously effused. 
In , only a partial amendment, at best, 
is to be expected. In young subjects, a 
now and then takes place, and that 
where the disease is of an aggravated nature; 
pr ge gr yas the cure is seldom com- 
Ee. persons, a recovery is not to 
hoped for 


Treatment.—The treatment of hemiplegia is 
very easy, provided you keep the few 
principles in view which I have 
already mentioned. You must bear in mind 
that you are treating a case of slow or chronic 
inflammation of the brain, and limited in 
extent ; the precise seat of which, however, 
is of no moment. The means to be em- 
ployed are exactly those that are required 
in cases of chronic inflammation in general, 
that is, they are antiphlogistic in their nature, 


their application to the circumstances of 
the individual case. Slight cases, if recent, 
may be treated with great ~ecugren| of 
i it is likely that the 
generally be found accompanied with 
or less of febrile action, os indicated by 
heat of the skin and foulness of the 
; which last is of itself sufficient to 
the existence of active inflammation 
diseased part of the brain. As long 
is symptom (a foul tongue) remains, 
is a necessity, in general, for the use 
istic measures, especially general 
the arm, which is by far the 

effectual mode of i 
Nothing but the extreme of weakness in 
the patient, such indeed as is very rarely 
met with, should prevent our having re- 


part is first to be subd 


, the part will gradually return 


ts natural state, (provided the 

slight and recent,) so as to be abl 

sume its functions. For vy fn cally 
letting may be uired, repea 

for epedecncdl intervals of a few days, 
or two or three weeks, according to the ur- 
gency ofthe symptoms, and the habit of the 
patient. I have often thus bled a patient 
ten or a dozen times, or even more, in the 
space of a few weeks; and not unfrequently 
with the most complete success, the general 
strength remaining nearly unimpaired, 
vided the bleeding i excess 
in point of quantity at one time, and a 
vided also the patient is allowed to take 
according to his inclination; for there is 
nothing | am more convinced of from obser- 
vation, than that it is not nec-ssary, nor in- 


lod .t0 





g is not 


safely trusted. By thus i 
tient to take food moderately, (not even ex~ 
cluding animal food,) the 


be ed, b oo - 
tter sustained, but is not, ing to 

observation, rendered thereby less eflectusl 
asaremedy. This, I know, is not the gene- 
ral opinion or practice in such cases, but I 
have no doubt of its iety, almost 
daily a witness of its advantages ; I have 


which food, moderately taken, is not. With 
respect to the extent to which the plan of 
ae motetete carried, it is i 
possible to lay down any precise 

object to societal, tadhorunes 

moval of the inflammation from the 

the brain affected; a poin' 


blood. | judged of by the feelings of the patient, and 


the state of the general system. 
pain is complained of in the head, and 
cially if attended with heat or ; 





course to it. I need not observe, that the 


and as long as the tongue coutinwes dry and 
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is of advantage ; but it is not 

carry it to the extent of 

the patient greatly, as is often 

is there any advantaye in the 

of calomel for the purpose ; on 

contrary, this is often rather injurious, 
febrile action in the system, as 

sure to do if carried far or often re- 

; while, as a mere gative, it is 

one of the least effectual. by treatavent of 
is kind, sufficiently persevered in, many 
recoveries may be effected, where the cir- 
cumstances are favourable ; but at all times 
there is a tendency to a renewal of the in- 
flammatory action, as in the case of other 
diseases. This recurrence is to be guarded 
against, as far as possible, by the counter- 
irritation of an issue or seton, and by occa- 
sional purging ; all causes calculated to ex- 
cite the vascular action of the brain being 
cautiously avoided, such as the use of strong 
drinks, and great mental exertion or emotion. 
Ihave said nothing of the treatment of 
the paralysed parts themselves, because, in 
reality, it is a matter of little moment. It 
is usual on these occasions to apply stimu- 
dants of various kinds to the skin ; as fric- 
tions with ammonia, mustard, horseradish, and 
various others. Blistering, also, has been ex- 
tensively used ; but all without advantage ; 
which you will not wonder at, when you 
reflect that the primary or real disease, is 
not in the limbs themselves, but in the 
brain. Itis useless, therefore, to stimulate 
the limbs in any way. Electricity has been 
highly recommended in paralytic affections, 
poe no a mistaken principle. It was ob- 
that an electric shock, passed through 

the muscles of a paralysed limb, produced 
contraction, although the will had totally lost 
its influence over them. It was imagined, 
therefore, that a repetition of the same ap- 
jon would restore the power of the 
imb. But electricity, like other stimulants, 
gives no new power to act; it merely calls 
into action, that which already exists ; but, 
in so doing, at the same time, expends, and 
ultimately exhausts it ; leaving the part 
worse than before. And this is really what 
takes place ; the contractions become less 
aad less, upon each application of the sti- 
mulus, and at length cease to be produced 
at all; the power of the muscles being ex- 
hausted and destroyed by this over exer- 
tion. It bas been proposed to apply electri- 
city to the brain itself, a thing easy enough 
to be accomplished ; but here it is mani- 


by further irritating that are already 
in a state of over-excitement, and indeed of 


likewise been administered internally ; upon 
the supposition that the disease is 

in debility, or general weakness of system. 
But both reason and experience are against 
such tice. In short, nothing can be 
usefully done beyond what I have stated ; 
and it is wrong to harass the patient with 
vain attempts to cure. In old paralytic 
affections, a course of warm bathing has 
been sometimes serviceable ; but in recent 
affections of the sort, and especially im cor- 
pulent habits, and where febrile symptoms 
indicate the presence of active i 

tion, warm bathing is highly objectionable, 
as tending to induce apoplery, b exciting, 
as it does, the vascular action of the brain. 
Paraplegia, as I observed before, is a palsy 
| of the lower half of the body, both sides 
| being affected at the same time ; in which 
respect it differs from hemiplegia. Paraple- 
gia may originate in the brain; but, in ge- 
neral, it proceeds from disease or injury of 
the spinal chord. If it proceed the 
brain, it must be from an affection of both 
sides of the organ. The attending symp- 
toms will generally show, whether the dis- 
ease is of cerebral or spinal origin. If the 
brain be the primarily affected, there 
will probably be head-ache, with more or less 
of disorder in the functions of the brain ; 
whilst, if the spinal chord be the primary seat 
of disease, it will generally be discovered 
by the pain felt in the back, tenderness to 
the touch when the spine is strongly press- 
ed upon for examination, and, if the disease 
has been of long standing, some prominence 
or other deformity of the spine, will be ge- 
nerally detected. 

The treatment of this variety of palsy, is 
to be conducted upon the same general prin- 
ciples, as those I have already explained to 
you. The object is the removal of the in- 
flammation, whether seated in the brain or 
ia the spine is of little moment. The means 
are the same, for the most part, in both 
cases; accommodated, of course, to the state 
of the patient, and directed, as far as can 
be done, to the part originally diseased. In 
the case of the spine being diseased, the 
horizontal posture, continued for many 
months, or till all signs of active inflamma- 
tion have disappeared, is of the first im- 
portance. This is the only effectual method 
of taking off pressure from the diseased 
part, all machinery not only failing in gene- 
ral to do any good, but ior the most part 
doing injury. 

In palsy of a still more limited nature, and 
which can be traced to a disease of some 





festly calculated to aggravate the disease, 


particular nerve or nerves, (as, for instance, 
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where a tuniour is formed in the axilla, and 


eases, internal medicine is of very little use. 
There is another variety of palsy prod 
by poisonous substances of a mineral nature, 
as lead, mereury, arsenic, and perhaps others. 
That occasioned by /ead is the one most | 





generally met with, and it has peculiar| 
characters, which distinguish it from palsy of | 
the ordinary kind. Lead, any how applied | 
to the body, whether taken internally, or 
externally, or inhaled in the form 
vapour in breathing, gives rise, after an 
uncertain period, to disease in a great pro- 
portion of instances, and of a very peculiar | 
netare, and which admits of no satisfactory | 
ation. Constipation of bowels, at-| 
tended with the most violent colic pains, is | 
¢ommonly the symptom first complained of. 
Hence term colica saturnina, or colic 
from lead. It is often called the painters’ 
colie, from its frequent oecurrence in per- 
sons accustomed to work on this mineral ; 
but it is observed also in plumbers and 
glaziers, and is produced in them by fre-| 
quently handling lead in their ordinary bu- 
siness. It has been called from situation 
olica pictonum, or colic of Poitou, a province 
of France ; and colica Damnoniorwm, or Devon- 
shire colic, In those eases, the poison is in- 
troduced into the system through the me- 
dium of the wine and cider of those coun- 
tries, holding lead in solution. 

In this species of colic, after a time, pains 
are felt about the shoulders and arms ; and 
this by degrees is followed by an inability 
to act with the muscles of the fore-arm, 
which waste away in a considerable de ‘ 
poatey the muscles in the palm of the 
hand, which bend the thumb. Epilepsy, 

, takes place in some of these affec- 
tious. Lead is the general, and probably 
the sole, cause capable of producing the 
kind of colic, and other consequences, we 
are now considering. 

If the disease has not continued long, 
and the application of the cause be avoided, 
the symptoms often subside slowly of them- 
selves. If it has continued for a length of 
time, and the muscles are greatly wasted, 
there is but little probability of tlie disease 
being removed. The remedies generally 
employed are cathertics of a warm or stimu- 
lant kind ; with fomentations to relieve pain; 
or the warm bath. Many yeurs ago, | saw 
reason to believe that mercury Was, in some 
sort, @ counterpoison to lead. When calomel, 
for instance, was administered in small and 
repeated doses, so as to affect the mouth, it 
not only proved an effectual remedy for the 





uced | par 


during the day. 

The next affections of the muscular system 
we shall have to notice, are those where 
there is a preternatural contraction of mus- 
cles, and that either of 4 permanent kind 
(called spasm), or alternating with relaxa- 
tion (convulsion) ; of both whieh there are 
several varieties. 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


ee 
Biographical Notice of M. Pinel. 


M. Puttreve Prvet. was born at Saint 
Paul, near Lavaur, in the Deparument of 
Tarn, on the 11th of April, 1745. He first 
studied medicine at Toulouse, where he gre- 
duated. A few years afterwards he came 
to Montpellier, then so celebrated for its 
faculty of medicine, and completed at this 
place his medical studies. At the expire- 
tion of some time, M. Pinel, led by the con- 
sciousness of his own powers, came to Paris, 
the only theatre where genius could act 
with all its energy. There M. Pinel, en- 
dowed with a true spirit of philosophy and 
a keen judgment, applied himself to the 
study of natural history, on which branch 
of knowledge he published several tracts. 
In 1781, he published a translation of Cul 
len’s Practice of Physic ; this was soon suc- 
ceeded by an edition of the works of Bag- 
livi, which he enriched with notes. These, 
his first productions, made him known im a 
very advantageous point of view. At this 
epoch, so remarkable by the change which 
was gradually taking place in the human 
mind, and the light which the phi 
of the 18th century had spread on 
all the branches of human knowledge ;. st 
this time M. Pinel was intimately aequaint- 
ed with all the literati of Paris, as Chaptal, 
Berthollet, Fourcroy, Sabatier, Desault, &e. 
The administration of hospitals confided first 
to Pinel’s care the division of the aliénés 
at Bicétre, then some years after he was 
named chief physician of the large esta- 
blishment known by the name of Salpétriere. 
During the time of his being physician at 
Bieétre, M. Pinel gave proofs of the great- 
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Santé was founded under the auspices of 
Thouret and Fourcroy, M. Pinel obtained 
the chair of medical physics, conjointly with | 
= learned Hallé, and very soon after that | 


pathology. He soon became one of the | 
ornaments of this school, where men of su- | 
talent shone with such splendour. | 

t the epoch when M. Pinel began his | 
office at I'Ecole de Santé, pathology, it must | 
be confessed, had scarcely escaped from its 
cradle. The nosology Sauvages, which 
was then taught in the schools, is a monu- | 
ment of the deplorable state into which the | 
science of diseases was then plunged. En. | 
dowed, to a great degree, with a spirit of | 
method and analysis, M. Pinel undertook | 
the diffieult task of unfolding the nosolo- | 
gieal chaos, Proceeding in the tracts of 
botanists and soologists, and considering 
diseases as particular beings, he classed 
them according to the me and affini- 
ies whi presen to him. This 
the Tag he published the Noso- 
Philosophique, a work which became a 

one not only in France, but almost 

and which caused him to be 

of the most imposing autho- 


J 

Nosologie de Sanvages particularly, 
We are struck with its great superiority, 
and our astonishment ceases at the long and 
great reputation which it enjoyed. We ob- 
serve, in meditating seriously on this work, 
that its illustrious author had all the genius 
necessary to make it better, but that proper 
eases were wanting to elucidate these im- 
provements ; for in medicine, the brightest 


talent, could only compose a very imperfect 
work = medicine, at a time when the know- 
ledge of pathological anatomy, the principal 
foundation of this science, had scarcely be- 
gun to shed its lights. Perhaps he ne- 
gleeted a little the study of lesions, which 
are met with after death, and thus deprived 
himself of the only means by which he 
eould effect a total and lasting change in 
medicine. But, to atone for this negligence, 
with what exactness, with what admirable 
fidelity, did this illustrious nosographer and 


, | the times. 





eminent observer, describe the svmptoms of 


In 

all the morbi 
affections ; in taking different tissues as the 
base of the orders of the class of ia, 
an ingenious idea, which, ferti by the 
talent of Bichat, became the origin of gene- 
ral anatomy ; in referring several fevers to 
the affection of certain determined orgahs, 
as is proved by these words, meningo-g 
tric and adeno-mening angiotenic fevers} itt 
introducing into medicibe all these itnprove- 
ments, M. Pinel laid, if we may 80 express 
ourselves, the first foundations of the great 
medical revolution which has been acoom- 
plished in our days. Without doubt, the 
last ten years have been the most fertile 
that medicine ever saw; the developmen 
of the traths which M. Pisel had seareely 
contemplated, and the discovery of a great 
number of others, have left his philosophi- 
cal nosography very much below the level 
of the actual state of knowledge ; but it is 
not less true that, in taking it at the epook 
when this work appeared, it must be cons 
sidered a8 one of the finest monuments 
which has been given to medicine, and its 
author considered as one of those 
men whose names deserve to pass to the 
latest posterity. 

Having devoted himself ape | to the 
observation of mental diseases, M. Pinel 
published of this part of medicine, a work 
which in some degree raised him to the 
summit of his glory. The Medivo-Phildso- 
phique Traité on mental alienation, appeared 
at a time when the doctrine of Condifles 
reigned in the philosophical world. M. Pinel, 
carried along by the common opinion, de- 
scribed the numerous derangements of which 
the mind is susceptible, in conforming him- 
self to the classification of the inteleetdal 
faculties established by the celebrated nie- 
taphysician whom I have just mentiotied. 
It was a tribate of error, which he paid t 


The unfavourable reception which the 
system of Dr. Gall experienced in Franee, 
the received opinions, from thé yoke of 
which the best organised heads could not 
rid themselves, perhaps also the defect of 
direct and incontestable proofs te the stip- 
port of the new doctrine on the fanetions of 
the brain; such were, without doubt, the 
principal reasons which prevented M. Pinel 
trom adopting, either altogether, or in part, 
the ideas of the illustrious German phystos 
logist. Time alone, and tiew facts, could 
legitimate so great innovations. ‘The Traité 
Meédico- Philosophique left much to be desired, 
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STRUCTURE OF THE 


strokes of a master i 
relation to therapeutics and 
this work is recommended to 
our admiration. Honour, eternal gratitude 
to him who broke the chains of the unfor- 
tanate! who first taught us that the loss 
of reason ought not to close the bosom of 
humanity from these unfortunate persons ; 
who, in the spirit of charity, bestowed on 
them the most anxious cares; and lastly, 

jatroduced mildness, reason, 

» into the cells of the 
nothing but terror and the demon 
of chastisement were known, these un- 


pally in 


. His deeds of kindness 
over the world, and the constant 
i ist was to con- 
. This was fully exem- 

in his conduct of M. Esquirol. 
At the head of the most illustrious school 
the world, M. Pinel was in the midst of 
; when, in 1816, the famous 
Systemes appeared, a work full of 
trath, and which would have been univer- 
sally admired, if its author had treated with 
more one whose name was revered 
throughout, and who had been M., Pinel’s 
Asi oy the publication of 
k the sceptre of medicine 
the hands of the septuagenarian Pinel. 
A few years afterwards, the dissolution of 
the school of medicine of Paris took place ; 
of some months a new faculty was 
and the name of Pinel was in vain 
for among the Professors who had 
been retained: this illustrious name, sur- 
rounded by those of Chaussier, Desgenettes, 
Vauquelin, Dubois, c., were to be found in 
the of honorary professors. M. 
in the trnest philosophical 
principles, submitted without a murmur to 
this crying injustice. This attempt to dis- 


= to give a new lustre to 
repu 
M. Pinel 


as aman and a philosopher. 
1826, at the age of 81, a career entirely de- 


i 


finished on the 26th of October, 


on his tomb by Geoffory St. 

| Institut, by Pariset in_the 
Academy of Medicine, Rostan 
sicians of triére, and A 
compatriot, one of his old 

Lastly, Cruveilhier seeing that no 
present in the name of the Faculté 

cine, to deplore the loss which it 

tained, traversed the multitude, and spoke 
with warmth and feeling. At this marked 
conduct of the Faculté, it was remarked 
that they wished to degrade Pinel a second 
time. 
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ANATOMY. 


om Epwarps.* 
In every age it has been felt how much the 
hysiology de 


ject of study, first in animals which bear 
the strongest resemblance to man, then 
in those beings which have the remotest 
connexion with him. Swammerdam, Vieq-d’ 
Azyr, and a great number of other investi- 
gators, have cultivated this branch of natural 
| science with as much ardour as success ; but 
jit is only within a few years, that, en- 
| riched by the labours of Hunter, Cuvier, 





| Geoffroy, and several other celebrated na- 
turalists, that comparative anatomy appears 
to answer every thing that was expected 


from it. The modifications which the most 
important organs for the support of life pre- 
sent in the greater number of animals have 
been studied, and their absence in those 
which nature has formed on a less compli- 
cated me has also been proved; in fact, 
after having collected an immense number 
of facts, an attempt has been made to bring 
them under general laws or principles, con- 
necting them so together as to show the 
relation which exists between each other. 
But there is another point of view in whieh 
it is important to consider the organisation. 
The study of the intimate structure of the 
tissues, is a wide field open to the observer, 
and appears to me as likely to lead to results 
equally useful to the progress of general 
physiology. If in order to understand the 
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or other 
them points of 
a ee ident 
order to acquire some exact data on nu- 
i ena 


the isation what has been done for the 


aa 
i Eiicate pert of anatomy has, how- 
ever, remained a long time behind the other 
natural sciences, and since the first attempts 
of Lewenhoeck, it has not been recalled 
to the recollection of physiologists but at 
long intervals, and by observations too few 
to excite all the interest = it is 

ible. Investigations of this nature 
ow indeed great difficulties, and would 


of the microscope, make the objects of our 
i igation a hundred times larger than 

really are. But assisted by this instru- 
ain which has been, used with so much 


I think then that by studying the structure 
of the different parts, whichjby their reunion 
constitute the different bodies of animals, | 
may obtain interesting results, and that by 
means of the microscope, the observations 
which I have made will be sufliciently 
precise for getting at the truth. 

In a former a published about three 
years ago,* 1 related the result which the 
examination of most of the organic tissues 
of vertebrated animals furnished me, results 
which have been confirmed in the most es- 
sential points by my later observations. 
The cellular tissue is, of all the parts of the 
animal economy, the most extensive and 
most simple, and has been regarded by 
several anatomists as the generative element 
of all the other tissues, and nevertheless is 
that which has been the least studied. 
Fontana is the only one who, to my know- 
ledge, has attempted to determine, by micro- 

ie observations, the arrangement of 
these elementary parts. His researches led 
him to look on this tissue as formed by the 
assemblage of tortuous cylinders of extreme 





* Memoire sur la Structure Elementaire 





ces i Tissus Organiques des Ani- 
maux. In 4°. Paris, 1823. 


element 


nature of which Fontana was uneble to de- 
termine, are themselves formed of globular 
corpuscles, disposed in irregular series, 
and whose diameter is about ~3, of  milli- 


| meter. I will not refer here to the other 


facts, which the examination of the cellular 
tissue has afforded me ; it is only necessary 
to say, that its intimate structure appears to 
me identical, and that its elementary glo- 
bales appear similar in form and diameter 
to those which float in pus, milk, &c., and 
to the nucleus of the globules of the blood. 
The accurate observer I have already 
quoted, has also submitted to microscopic 
investigation serous and mucous membranes, 
and their texture did not appear to him to 
differ from that of cellular texture. Anala- 
gous observations have afforded me the same 
results; for I have stated that the tortuous 
cylinders discovered by Fontana in these 
membranes, are formed of globules similar 
in appearance, size, and arrangement, to 
those which constitute cellular tissue. The 
corpuscules have appeared to me the same 
whenever I have examined them, in man, 
in the dog, ox, rabbit, cock, sparrow, frog, 
&e. On this account I have thought more 
extensive observations unnecessary to con- 
firm the opinion which these ‘investiga- 
tions had suggested ; and that I was entitled, 
from analogy, toconclude that in all the ver- 
tebrated animals at least, these different 
tissues have a common texture, and that the 
globules of which they are composed pre- 
sent uniformly the same physical character. 
The microscopic examination of the mem- 
branes which line the interior of arteries 
and veins, has furnished new proofs in sup- 
port of the opinion of those physiologists 
who consider vessels as composed entirely 
of cellular tissue, modified so as to form 
canals instead of being divided into irre- 
gular cells and lacune, as is generally the 
case, and have found these tunies com 
of globules about of a millimeter in dia- 
meter, and united into series of different 
lengths, sometimes straight or slightly curv- 
ed, sometimes more or less tortuous ; the 
relative direction and situation of these 
fibres varies in almost every instance ; 
finally, their essential character is to have no 
constant relation between themselves. 
According to the investigations of Fon- 
tana, the tendons appear to be composed of 
little bundles, which may be resolved into 
extremely fine filaments, resembling each 
other, and running parallel and forming ir- 
reguler undulations ; but in this case also 
the use of more powerful and better con- 


j strected optical instruments have enabled 
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ries, have a great similarity to those of the 
other fibrous parts, and it is of consequence 
to remark, that in exercising a strong trac- 
tion in ove direction, on the lamine of 
cellular tissue, we sometimes succeed in 
producing an appearance similar to that 
which we have described. This result agrees 
with the facts already known ; for 

uent eecurfrence to see In Man 

the cellular tissue conducted so as to form 
membranes, of which the albugineous aspect 
induces us to regard them as true aponeu- 
roses, and this change takes place chiefly 
in these places where the pressure has been 
strongest aad most continued ; we also see 
ion change the cellular tissue into syno- 


i 


lebular structure of the ultimate 
of muscle was recognised by Robert 
and by Lewenhoeck, about the mid- 
of the seventeenth y, and this 
observer has said expressly, and in 
different letters, that these fibres are 


ify 


dle 
last 


i 


that the substance of the fleshy 
composed of separate and distinct 
Muys has found these slender 
sometimes cylindrical, sometimes 


ut 
i 


| 


and marked at equal distances by little 
lines, like diaphregms or folds, causing a 


of extremely minute globules. Cow- | med 


ORGANIC TISSUES OF ANIMALS. 


meter of 
are 


invariably presented the elementary museu- 
lar rare such as it has been described, [ 
have carefully measured the diameter 6f the 
globules which, by their union into linear 
series, form the primitive muscular fibres, 
and I have always found them of abéut 
ahr Of 8 millimeter in diameter, and of con- 
sequence similar in this to thore 
which compose the cellulat assue, the me- 
| cous, serous textures, the tunics of vessels, 
| tendons, apon and es to 

those which we find suspended , 

milk, and finally to the globules of vlood, 
when they are deprived of their envelope of 
colouring matter. 

The substance of the brain has bem 
equally studied by the older observers, and 
| here still we are far from ing those dif. 
| ferences of opinion which are though: 
to exist, provided we attend to the 
facts, and not to the speculative ideas w 
they have engrafted on them. Thus it is of 
‘little imyportance that Della Forre has 
posed the globules, of which he has seen 

tissue , to be in motion 
in a clear and viscid fiuid, or that these glo- 
| bules are cells containing the nervous mat- 
| ter, as the Wenzels have maintained. Jt is 
| sufficient to know, that the globular te#- 











Fontana has described them as so|ture of the brain had been recognized by 
Many solid cylinders, equal to each other, | Lewenhoeck, 
Wenzel, 

pemene to exist in the four vertebrated ot- 


Della , Torre, Prochaska, 


appearance ; but he adds, that as | ders; and the globules, which are, we may 


is observations did not extend any further, 


|say, the organic elements of this part, do 


he could not decide as to their true nature.| not exhibit in their physical characters 


Stuart, and Prochaska, on 


communicate very just ideas in 

respect; and the recent investigations 

of Bauer and of Messrs. Prévost and Dumas, 
the opinions of Hooke, Swammer- 

dam, &c., and leave no doubt as to the glo- 
~balar form of the elements of the muscular 
tissue. The curious observations of these 
ysiologists are too generally 

known to mentioned here in all their 
details ; it will be sufficient to say that they 
found the fibres of muscle iden- 


any difference from those of which wé have 
spoken so often. The same remarks apply 
to the spinal marrow and the nerves. 

After this recapitulation, we see that the 
globular texture of the brain and muscles 
has been known for a long time, and bas 
been proved to exist in the other 
tissues of animals. It results, also, from 
the investigations which I have related, that 
the elementary globules of these different 
parts do not differ sensibly from each other, 
either with respect to aspect or volume. | 
have always found them similar; and I am 
inclined to believe that the solid and orga- 
nised animal molecules, always affect a con- 
stant and determined primitive form, that 
of globules of about .},; of millimeters in 





tical in form, disposition, and in the dia- 


diameter. 
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MR, WARDROP’S CASE OF NAVUS. 
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results which I | 
It is the same with re-| 


ji 
i 
i 
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is point, as on the subject of the tis- 
muscles, the investigations of these 
philosophers are entirely in accordance with 
what I have ad from the result of 


important physiological ! 
of the intimate textures of animals, and con- 
firmed the opinion which I have emitted, 
with regard to the globular structure of the 
tissues which enter into the composition of 
these beings. He has verified the accuracy 
of my observations, in having found, in all 
the organs of animals, globular corpuscules, 
sometimes united into linear and longitudinal 
series, sometimes tated in aconfused 
It is r this last respect, he 
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|mode of treatment 


WARDROP ox NZ VUS MATERNUS, 


———— 


To the Editor of Tee Lancet. 
Sin,—As the fi ing case illustrates a 
ich I am not aware 
has yet been successfully employed for the 
cure of nevus, may I beg ill do me the 
favour to insert itin Tas Lancer, a Journal 
from which both science and humanity have, 
in my opinion, derived essential benefit. 

1 am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
James WanpakoPs 
Charles-street, St. James’s-square, 
May 26, 1827. 


Case of Navus on the Face successfully treated, 
by tying the Carotid Artery, By James 
Wakvnor, Esq. Surgeon to the king. 

Ix a paper on the structure and treatmetit 

of that species of tumour called mevus mater- 

nus, which was published some years ago ih 
the Transactions of the Medico-C 

Society, 1 gave an account of a large tumour 

of that description on the face of « child, 

wherein | attempted vo cure the disease, by 
tying the earotid artery; and though, in 

¢ instance, the operation was unsuccesé- 
ful, still its effects were such as to impress 
on my mind the great probability of success 





secretory organs, as the 
, kidneys, salivary glands, and testicles. 
spleen and ovaries do not present a 
different tissue, and this fundamental simili- 
tude of the texture of all the parenchymatous 
organs is such, that in the frog it is almost 
impossible to distinguish one from another. 
When under the mi , the tissues of 
the brain, the liver, the kidneys, or the 
spleen, we perceive nothing but globular 
bodies, agglomerated in a confused manner, 
and constitating by their assemblage the 
tissue of the organ.* 
From the passage which I have just 


in similar cases, if the were ré- 
sorted to under more favourable ciréum- 
stances ; 1 have now to narrate an example 
| of a Nevus on the face, which has been sue- 
— treated by tying the trunk of that 


| Before, however, stating the particulars of 
this case, | may observe, that the structure 
of such swellings made it appear a plausible 
method of treatment, and that such @ mode 
of cure might have been calculated upox 
‘consistently with well-established patho 
| logical doctrines. 
1 had demonstrated by dissections, in the 
paper already alluded to, that the Subeata- 





quoted, it will be seen that the observations 2e¢ous Netvus, properly so called, is a tumotr 
of M. Dutrochet completely coincide with | composed of a congeries of cells, which afe 
my own. He was equally struck with my- either the continuations of, or have a dirett 

by the great uniformity which is to be | communication with veins, so that venous 
foand in the intimate texture of the most| blood cireulates through the cells, in like 


different part of animals, and he recognised 
throughout the globular forms which may be 
called the organic element of these tissues. 
The labours of this physiologist fully con- 
firm the only point which I wish to es- 
tablish at this moment, that the elementary 
globules form in nerves, fibres united into 
bundles or cylinders, the interior of which is 
holiow.—{ To be concluded in our next.) 





* Recherches Anatomiques et Physiolo- 
giques sur la structure in des Animaux 
etdes Vegetaux, et sur leur Myotite, p. 201. 


| manner as in the ing aneurism de- 
| seribed by the ingenious Mr. John Bell, the 
cells of which are filled with arterial bloods 
Now it having been unquesti aseet- 
tained that tying the arterial trunk, whieh 
supplies an anastamosing aneurism, 
| that disease, it seemed to me to 
conceive, that if the current of blood 
&@ nevus were arrested by tying the arterial 
trunk supplying it, the blood contained in 
the cells, or what may be considered as the 
et on yap ee fa are at 
rest, and undergo a process of c ’ 








hemorrhoidal vesting. the 

which much resembles that of 

a process very similar to that 

now described often takes place ; the blood 
i in the dilated veins, and in the 
ture, of which the tumour is 

, from some cause no longer circu- 

, becomes coagulated, and is absorbed ; 


afterwards shrinks and hardens, 

leaves the cellular structure of the tu- 

mour in the state of a more or less solid and 
inert mass. 

Casze.—A female child, five months old, 

with e 

a large 


appearance of good health, had 
eous nevus on the left side 


of applying a ligature to an artery, perhaps 
the Sect Sopeneage step to which the sur- 
geon ought to direct his attention, is com- 

tely to denude the coats of the artery, 

fore attempting to pass the needle un- 
derneath the vessel. If the artery be dis- 
sected quite bare, it is i with 
what facility the blunt point of an sneu- 
rism needle can be carried round it, 
whereas, if such a dissection be not made, 
the passage of the needle becomes both te- 
dious and difficult, the point meeting with a 
strong and firm cellular tissue, to tear dur- 
ing every stage of its progress around the 
vessel. Indeed it may generally be remarked, 
that it is a want of due attention to this part 


ed | of the operation, which is the cause of the 


within which it seemed to penetrate deeply. 
The tumour was of a pale blue colour, and 
there were numerous tortuous veins in the 
ts covering it. It had no pulsa- 
tion, felt doughy and inelastic, and when 
it could be greatly diminished ; 
on removal of the pressure, its original size 
was rapidly restored, but it had no pulsation. 
As — would have been extremely danger- 
ous, probably even impracticable, to 
have bethawed thio tumour with the knife, 
and as it had been rapidly increasing since a 
few -_ after the birth of the child, I agreed 
with Mr. Gibbon of Kettering, under whose 
care the child was, that the only chance of 
arresting the fatal progress of the disease, 
was by tying the trunk of the common ca- | 
rotid artery of that side on which the tumour 
mel situated ; _ operation was accord- 
Ope-ation.-The incision of the integu- 
ments was made about the middle of the 
neck, on the tracheal edge of the sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus muscle, and the rest of 
the dissection was chiefly accomplished with 
a inted double-edge silver knife. 
The operation was more difficult than 
might have been expected in a simple dis- 
section amongst healthy parts, and this 
arose from the unceasing crying of the in- 
fant, which kept the laryngeal cartilages 





and trachea in constant motion upwards 
and downwards ; which not only prevented | 


the ion of the carotid being distin- 
i 80 as to assist iu guiding me during 
different stages of the dissection, but | 


ore san rd was distinctly 
penetrated by the point of the knife, the 
perpetual motion of the trachea and sur- 
rounding parts rendered it difficult to get 


difficulties and delay usually experienced in 
performing it. A fear of ing the ves- 
sel generally leads to this error, the 

not dissecting completely down to the proper 
coats of the artery, whilst, if this be acca- 
rately done, the cellular membrane imme- 
diately surrounding the coats of the artery 
is so loose, that the point of a blunt instru- 
ment, or the finger, can be readily thrust 
behind it. In thus denuding an artery, little 
fear need be apprehended of puncturing its 
coats with the silver knife, which is a well- 
adapted instrument fer the dissection. The 
rounded form of the vessel, its elasticity, 
and its mobility in the sheath, rendering 
such a wound very difficult and very un- 
likely to happen. 

Some divided vessels bled a good deal dur- 
ing the operation, so that the wound was 
kept filled with blood, and the dissection 
was necessarily conducted with the finger 
as the only guide. 

The ligature being tied round the artery, 
the edges of the wound were brought to- 
gether by a single stitch, and no adhesive 
plaster and bandaging were employed. The 
infant appeared much exhausted and pale 
after the operation, and we administered a 
teaspoonful of the syrup of white i 

A remarkable yr was imunedistely 
observed in the tumour. No sooner hed the 
carotid been tied than the child was observed 
to open the upper eyelid sufficiently to ex- 
pose the eyeball, which, until that period, 
had never been in view from the bulky 
swelling of the palpebra. The colour of 
the tumour was also changed, losing its 
scarlet hue and appearing of a much darker 
blue shade, a change which evidently had 
arisen from the collapse of the arteries, 
whilst the veins and cells of the tumour 
remained filled with venous blood, 
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more or less hurtful to the child. Some 
writers on the diseases of children have 
stated cases to illustrate this fact ; and I 
have met with some striking examples of it, 
which have led me tosuspect that the supposed 


dangers of operating on infants have origi- 


changing the quality of the milk, dis- 
turbed the health of the child. I once re- 
moved a hard, irregular-shaped tumour from 
behind the angle of the jaw of a child which 
was suckled by its mother, and no febrile 
sym) $s supervened ; the wound suppu- 
rated kindly and cicatrization was going on, 
when one night the mother was thrown 
into a furious passion, immediately after 
which she suckled the infant. Very soon 
afterwards the child was seized with con- 
vulsions, and died ina few hours. Since I 
met with the above case, I have had oppor- 
tunities of seeing repeated instances of the 
pernicious, though not of the fatal, effects 
on the child of mental agitation in a nurse ; 
and these have led me to adopt, as a general 
rule, never to allow an infant to suckle a 
nurse after an operation, until it has been 
ascertained that the nurse’s mind has not 
been much agitated ; and if it has been so, 
then to empty the breast by an artificial 
sucker until she has become tranquilized. 
The child passed a very quiet night after 
the operation, and what seemed a remark- 
able circumstance was, the very slight de- 
gree of excitement which it seemed to 
create in the general system. The infant 
coatinued to suckle as if nothing had been 
done, and its bowels kept so regular that 
not even a purgative was afterwards admi- 
nistered. The wound inflamed but in a 
very slight degree, and required no dressing. 
The weather being mild, the child was car- 
ried out in the open air on the fourth day 
after the operation, and daily afterwards. 
The ligature caine away spontaneously on the 
eleventh day, and on the thirteenth day after 
the operation she had so perfectly recover- 


ed, that the parents, anxious to return home, 


be 


travelled to Kettering, a distance of 
of seventy miles, wi the child 
c ith regard to the changes in the 
after the operation, I have already 
the sudden collapse which took 
mediately after the carotid 
On the day following it continued 
same diminished bulk, and of the same 
purple colour, and on feeling it, it 
either as if the blood which it contained 
had coagulated, or that it was emptied of its 
blood ; for instead of being able to squeeze 
out its contents, the application of 

made no sensible alteration in its bulk. 

No particular circumstances occurred 
after the child’s return home, except a 
gradual, though not always progressive, di- 
minution in the bulk of the tumour. By 
degrees more and more of the eyeball became 


i 


rl 
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exposed from the lessening of the swell- 
ing of the upper eyelid, and then it ap; 
that the lachrymal caruncle was involved in 
the disease and was preternaturally swelled 
and vascular ; and last Jan’ (ten months 
after the operation) Mr. Gibbon wrote 
—*I have to give you the pleasing in- 
telligence, that the emendment in our little 
patient has been rapid since my last report, 
and nothing of the tumour now remains, more 
than that of the membranous bag, which 
was originally distended with blood.” 

Charles-street, St. James’s-square, 

May 1827, 
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A Letter to the Independent Governors of St. 
George’s Hospital, proving a Loss to the Poor, 
by mismanagement, of (even in Eight Items, ) 
Nivety Tuousanp Pounps ! By Ww.w. 
Sceion, Esq., one of the Governors of 
that Charity. 

My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—The 

only apology I shall offer for thus addressing 

mS = ao I ——- will be con- 
sidered satisfac , viz. that I am vindicating 
the cause of pe of our unfortunate 

Sellow-creatures. Regardless, therefore, of 

the motives that may be attributed to me, 

I shall, I trust, as a Governor of St. George's 

Hospital, conscientiously discharge my duty : 

and by adducing a few facts only, call forth 

the exertions of some, whom God has 
blessed with power to protect the helpless, 

Previous to my commencing, I take 

the liberty of replying to two questions that, 

in all ap yeey will be put to me. First, 

“* Why I have delayed so long without call- 

ing the attention of the Governors to these 

circumstances *” and, secondly,“ Had I been 
successful at the late election, would I ever 





have noticed them!” To the first question, 
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The Apothecary gets, 


ie 
Salary ....,.+e0. 100 0 0 
Board Lodging, 


Coals, Candles, &c. 
equivalent to . 00000 
Amams Apothecary gets, 

1 , Lodging, 

Coals, Candle, &c. 

equivalent to .... 100 0 0 

_——_——— 148 0 

Bedding, blankets, sheets .... 716 6 
Sa eas teas cceccessss, & 


Total,.....£3,414 12 0} 
45 0 | 


Deduct the necessary 
from the above or a 


Thissum remainssuperfiuous £2,269 1% 0 | 


three-fourths of the patients 
being poor Irish and Catholics, 
the duty must be trifling ., .. 


Extravagant beyond ere . 
nine cases out of ten g in- 
flammatory, water not wine is 
required, hence could not ex- 


ceed 
An excellent Apothecary could 
be procured for.......-4.05 2 


This sum is completely thrown 
away, as pupils be glad 
to pay for being permi to 
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This charge I cannot comprehend 


0 Although the minutest article 


is mentioned in the account, 
here are articles!! ...,..-. 0 0 0 
£45 0 0 
In answer to any observations that ma 
| be made in reference to the above items, 
| have only to say, that I will, myself, under- 
take, (and give security for its accomplish- 
ment) to defray the expenses as enumerated 
of the establi nt, according to my caleu- 
lation. 


* The extraordinary exertions that were made to keep me out of the Hospital, may 
ja? be attributed to a well-founded dread of my opposition, to the utmost of my power, 


t A respectable Surgeon-Apothecary mentioned to me the other day, that he gives 
medicine to at least 8,000 patients annually, and his druggist’s bill does not exceed 1501. 
ayear, Thenumber of the hospital patients is not one half this, and the expense of 

eleven times greater, Is this to ve attributed to the profligacy with which the 
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abuses might be excusable : if 

persons give their y to 

tigate the sofferings of their crea- 

ures, is it not cruel for that property to be 

appropriated*to the enriching of certain 
selfish individuals ? 

Some may be inclined to exclaim, how 
is it possible this evil could have existed !— 
Does not a weekly Board meet? Would the 
Medical Officers sanction itt In reply to 
these natural exclamations, I beg leave to 
say, first, the evil does exist; secondly, a 
weekly Board does meet; thirdly, some of 

edical Officers do sanction it, and 
others are afraid to e it. 1 shall now 
unravel the mystery. I shall now draw the 
curtains aside, and show what is doing be- 
hind them. 

The affairs of the Hospital are nominally 
ee by a weekly Board, which consists 


1. The Chaplain ——Income from the esta- 
blishment, about 300/. 
2. The Medical Officers. —Who on an 
eae make by their situations about 
S$. About a dozen junior Surgeons and | 
Who by their courtesy and | 
obedience to their former masters, expect | 
- day or other to get appointed to the | 





4. The Secretary and Collector. 
5. About half a dozen elderly Gentle- 
men.—Their objects are those of pure cha- 


rity; but are easily led by the more ative. |* 





* Let it not be imagined that the eight 
items J have mentioned are the only ones in 
whieh ex is apparent; it is far 
otherwise, (eg. see the account of coals an- 

Nor, that because | have 


The account of the establishment averages 
yearly 8,441/. 11s. 5d. If my estimate be 
aceurate, it ought not to exceed 3,000/. 





6. And lastly, one or two Governors 
occasionally step in, ssy—*‘ How do you dot 
Sears ged poranP aed out day pr 

There would be but little use in appealing 
to ‘the above Board; what one says, the 
rest und voce support, they dare not act 
otherwise.—In fact, no one dares censure, 
no — dares to find fault! 

hat ible interest, some , can 
the Medical Officers have for a we, 
this ¢ I will tell —It is 
pearly event} to possess a their command & 
number of votes,t for two reasons; first 
to thwart any attempts thet may be made 
to call in question their practice; and 
secondly, to bring into the H as 
Surgeon, that pupil who most suits their 
purposes. If they broke through this sys- 
tem, their plans would be rendered void, 
their adoption of officers to succeed them 
would very soon fail of success, and their 
conduct would be scrutinized. Why should 
they not then support it as long as they possi- 
bly can? 

Farther, in order to render this system— 
this Jobbing : i 
possible, they have 
the first has no p ent in any similar 
institutiont on the face of the earth. It is, 
no matter what sum of money you may con- 
tribute to the Hospital, your name must 
be posted up for two months in the board- 
room, you must be a Governor, 
and at the end of the time you must be 
ballotted for, ere you are acknowledged a 
governor, or have a voice in the transaction 
of your own affairs: does not this speak vo- 
lumes! The second has no precedent in 
any of the metropolitan hospitals. It is 
depriving peers of the realm, members of 
Parliament, and ladies, voting by proxy ; 
that is, allowing them no voice in the trans- 
action of that institution which actually be- 
longs to them, unless they neglect their 
own important business, take the trouble 
to come bundreds of miles to the Hospital, 
or ladies exhibit themselves at a -public 
election! Itis scarcely necessary to notice 
the object for all this; they well know that 
uch are for the greater part of 
the year in the country, and when in town, 





* I myself have occasionally attended ; 
but having evinced a disposition to oppose 
all abuse, | became so obnoxious in the eyes 
of the Chaplain, that he could not treat me 
even with the common courtesy ofone gentle- 
man to another; and he being always in the 
chair, I have thought proper to discontinue 
my attendance. 


+ The chaplain, I understand, boasts that 
he himself, ean command a hundred Votes !! 


t Of this I am nat positive. 








CASE OF DELIRIUM TREMENS. 


ject, to call a General Meet- 
overnors, to appoint from 
indiscriminately a Committee— 
to the poor, at 

for them for the future, 

i a-year ! 
an act of aap: 3 Would 


ould it 
the help- 


it not be vindicating the cause o 
less ? 


To conclude, my Lords, Ladies, and Gen- 

» you will perceive, in thus attempt- 

ing to expose corruption, I have undertaken 
an arduous task. Jt will draw upon me the 


objects will be attributed to me ; but while 
I know that nine-tenths of the Governors 
are i are men of talent, and 
unshackled in judgment—I may defy the 
others, and the poisoned darts of calumny 
that may be hurled at me ; which weapons, 
id daep tena oat cae they reach me—my 
shield, integrity, shall make them recoil upon 
themselves. 


I have the honour to be, 
My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
Your most devoted and faithful servant, 
W. W. Sxeics. 


I-street, Grosvenor-square, 


23, °C 
y 14th, 1827. 





ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


Case of Delirium Tremens. 


Tuers are few, perbaps none, of the vari- 
ous diseases ascribed to a similar condition 
of the brain, the treatment of which so di- 
rectly clashes with the theories on this sub- 
ject, as that of delirium tremens. Different 
modifications of fever, and many other analo- 
gous affections, are all, according to the 
fashionable pathology of the day, but 50 


disease by the most 

ium, wine, spirits,—stimulants, in 
° kinds, say these writers, 
excite that state of the cerebral 
on which the disease depends; i 
therefore, of employing such 
should endeavour to remove the 
complaint, by the abstraction of blood. 
withstanding the consistent simplici 
this view ofthe matter, nothing can 
opposite to such an opinion than 
known results of the successful i 
hitherto pursued in this affection, For, 
ouly has stimulation produced the _ 
beneficial effects in such cases, but instances 
are not wantin Pewing! i 
been fatal. e accordi find the 
porters of the new Lien aaneainh ata 
loss to reconcile it to the old treatment, 
Dr. Clutterbuck, who seems not insen- 
sible of the difficulty, and who would, no 
doubt, explain it, ‘‘ i Pergama,” &c., eludes 
the task, by cutting at once through the 
“ Gordian knot,” in @ si of 
his highly instructive lectures. sub~ 
ject, however, deserves a more extended 
consideration, and he that could elucidate 
it would have the merit of removing that 
which, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, must be looked on as at least a yery 
singular pathological paradox, which the an- 
nexed case tends rather to obscure than to 
illuminate :-— 


On the 3d of May, in the afternoon, Janet 
Nichol was admitted into the hospital. She 
was a young woman of an robust 
frame, and of plethoric habit, On the pre- 
ceding night she veceived a fracture of the 
radius, and a lacerated wound over the left 
eye, from falling down a flight of stairs 
during a fit of intoxication, to which she 
had previously addicted herself, having, for 
omtaahise, token tpagantliy She was still 
under the influence of spirits ; i 
of pain in the chest and arm, which was 
placed in a semiflexed position ; cold lotion 
applied, and aperient medicine administered. 
She remained sensible until the second night 
after her admission, when she became 
affected with violent tremors and insom- 
nolency. She continued in this state, mut- 
tering incoherently, to the following night, 
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me 
it Hl 


of giving consistent 
iries about her state. 
jum were repeated at 
intervals, with the best effects; but 
still continuing in the head, 
leeches were applied to the 
On the removal of th 


vt 


more im- 
it feature of her complaint, the stimu- 
omitted, but she still remains 
the consequences of her other 


; 


7 


Fs 


A case so demonstrative of the contra- 
i of theory with fact, alluded to in the 
ing observation, rarely occurs. The 
patient was a subject from whom many 
would suppose that a large quantity of 
blood be abstracted, not only with 
safety, but with much advantage. ‘The ex- 
citing cause of the disease being traumatic, 
and the patient consequently in comparativel 
health, might sanction, if not demand, 


Li 


the exception of the leeches ; but to them, 
nothing in her recovery can be attributed, 
since those which were applied during the 
active state of the delirium, seemed not to 
have uced any sensible effect, and those 

ich had been subsequently used, could 
have exerted no influence on a disease which 
had, in the interval, been removed. ‘The 
advantages derived from the treatment 
adopted must, therefore, be solely attributed 
to the agency of the stimulants which 
seemed to uce beneficial effects, just in 
proportion as they should have been inju- 
tious if the principles of the theory pro- 
posed to explain the nature of the disease 
were at all correct; since, if inflammation 
of the brain fiere really present on this 
occasion, it must surely gts eied shes 
sui generis, ag it entirely disa under 
the administration of Letieied, which we 
are told only vates every form of that 
Protean state of the system denominated 
arterial action. 


Scotus. 
Edinburgh, May 19, 1827. 
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MR. VINE’S EXPERIMENTS ON THE BLOOD. 


To the Editor of Taz Lancer. 
Srr,—I have been led to — that 


your dent, Mr. R. Vines, Demon- 
strator, of the Veterinary College, has been 
all along under delusion respecting his state- 
ments a what he calls of the blood. 

That any buff was ever obtained by keep- 
ing animals low and without food, is cer- 
tainly an error, the very reverse of high in- 


flammatory action being ever to 
its real ro dl Poor or impoverished 
blood is apt to have its red particles fewer 
and more easily subsiding, leaving above a 
sort of livid jelly, or coagulum, sometimes 
brownish, sometimes yellowish, and some- 
times of a pinky transparent hue ; these ap- 
pearances, it is pretty clear to me, he has 
mistaken for buff, and has then declared such 
things about this buff, as make us all stare. 

ow it appears to us, if we are not 
mistaken in our appprehensions, that in 
order to his getting clear ideas about the 
real buff of surgeons, that he should take an 
early opportunity of seeing some well- 
marked decisive case of peripneumony, 
pleurisy, or enteritis, which been going 
on for about six-and-thirty or forty hours, 
and at this stage let him take from the ani- 
mal from two quarts to a gallon of blood, 
and let it stand to coagulate; he will, on 
turning out the mass entire on a board, see 
it divided into three strata, the lowest a 
broken black coagulum, not very coherent, 
having the red particles of the blood in a 
state of blackness ; the stratum immediately 
above this is of a reddish livid hue, and some- 
what transparent, and destitute often of red 
globules ; and above this, or the uppermost 
stratum, the real buffs of the surgeon's yellow, 
not transparent, tough, and rebounding to 
the touch of the finger, and rending with 
difficulty, and when broken, exhibiting not 
a gelatinous appearance, but a true fibrous 
structure; the fibres arranged in parallel 
lines perpendicularly, or as though it had 
been crystallized.* Now this is the true 
buff, which, when he has well considered, 
he will not mistake again for the formations 
of the coagulable lymph in poor blood, 
which is often found in debilitated animals 
which have died, formed in various masses in 
the larger blood-vessels, of a transparent 
jelly-like appearance, and often assuming 
very grotesque figures, so as to excite sur- 
rise in young beginners who have not be- 

re Waleed them. Iam, &c. 
K. 





* It is also generally cupped on its upper 
surface ; but this is not so constent in the 


blood of the horse as in the human. 
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SIR ASTLEY COOPER'S SPEECH 


THE LANCET. 
London, Saturday, June 2, 1827. 


Ar the anniversary dinner of the Army 
Medical Officers’ Widow Fund, held last 
week at the Freemasons’ Tavern, the fol- 
lowing toast was proposed and drank, “ Sir 
Astley Cooper, and the Royal College of 
Surgeons,” for which honour Sir Astley 
briefly returned thanks, and in the course 
of his speech said, “‘ he hoped he should be 
excused for advancing something in defence 
of the College, which had of late been vilely 
ealiimaiated by & set of reptiles, and by a 
reptile press; he acknowledged that the pre- 
sent Museum, which was the admiration 
and envy of every foreigner who visited this 
country, was the fruit of the labours of John 
Hunter, to whom the profession generally was 
under such great obligations; yet even this 
illustrious man had his enemies in his day, 
‘was equally the subject of detraction, by aset 
of miscreants, He begged not at all to be un- 
derstood as wishing to introduce polities on 
such an occasion ; but in alluding to what had 
of late been the efforts of a vile reptile press in 
traducing the College of Surgeons, he must 
refer to what was now passing with respect 
to one of the greatest heroes of the day,— 
he alluded to the Duke of Wellington, who 
was then so infamously abused by a set of 
hirelings. He would beg leave to mention a 
circumstance which occurred to himself: 
Some years ago, when he was travelling in 
France he there met with an old lady, and as 
the Duke was the subject of almost every con- 
versation at the time, she said, that but for 
him she would not have had a pair of shoes 
to her feet.” Our reporter tells us, that this 
apt and witty anecdote utterly failed to 
Produce that applause which the speaker 
seemed to expect; on the contrary, a con- 
temptuous curl was observable on the ex- 
pressive lips of many of the auditory. This 
must haye proved a bitter mortification to the 


indiscreet Baronet, but it is not the worst to 
which his open vindication of the College 
will subject him, nor indeed ought it. 

Our readers, we are sure, will do us the 
justice to acknowledge that we have at all 
times, and on all occasions, spoken of Sir 
Astley Cooper not only in terms of réspect, 
but even of reverential regard, and grossly 
have we been abused for this honest dis- 
charge of what we (unwisely it seems) 
deemed an act of duty. During several 
years we were close observers of Sir Astley 
Cooper's conduct as surgeon and lecturer at 
the Borough Hospitals; we noticed with 
satisfaction, and even now acknowledge 
with gratitude, his kind, conciliating, and 
unreserved frankness, to the inquiring ste- 
dent. We have often listened, in the lee- 
ture-room, with delight, to his manly decla- 
rations of independence; his contempt of 
“ empty titles ;” his reiterations of inde- 
scribable attachment to the interesting pur- 
suits of surgical science ; his anxiety to do 
honour to the meritorious ; the deep interest 
he felt in the welfare of the pupils ; his 
heavy obligations to their fathers; and 
thousand times have we heard him repeat, 
that they (the pupils’ fathers) had made him 
what he was; that he owed everything to 
them, and that he should be the “‘ most u»- 
grateful of dogs,” if he omitted to do any 
thing which could tend to their children’s 
welfare and interest. 

With all this fresh in our recollection, 
entertaining as we did the highest opinion 
of Sir Astley Cooper’s integrity; when the 
obnoxious by-laws of the College were 
first promulgated, and when that atro- 
cious regulation which restricted the teach- 
ing of Anatomy in England to the Hospital 
Surgeons of London, came under our ne- 
tice we did not hesitate to avow our 
utter disbelief that so illiberal and infe- 
mous a measure could have received the 
sanction of Sir Astley Cooper ; the follow- 
ing are the words we employed on that oc- 





casion:—‘* But that the names of Cxins 
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COMPARED WITH HIS PREVIOUS CONDUCT. o75 


and Cobre should be attached to it, does | of all honest men ; the completion of their 
surprise ws more than we can express ; punishment rests with Parliament. 
and nothing less than  distinet and open) In whit manner, then, has Sir Astley 
declaration on the part of those gentlemen, (Cooper exhibited his gratitude towards the 
that they did support the measure—that it General Practitioners of this country, for 
was sanctioned by them—can make us be- having made him what he ist How has 
lieve 80 preposterous an tnomaly.”—Vol. 3, he shown them that he is not ‘the most 
Lancer, first edition, p. 130. | ungrateful of dogs?” Why, by excluding 
Of course our scepticism has now vanish- them from the College Museum; by deny- 
ed, and with it, in our estimation, the most ing them an entrance to the College through 
taluable portion of Sir Astley Cooper’s cha- a front door ; by compelling their sons to 
fatter. We confess that we lament his fall, | attend the lectures of London hospital sur- 
and deeply regrét that a man whom we 80 geons; by refusing to receive certificates 
inuch valued, and who was beloved by so|of summer lectures; by designating their 
many of his professional brethren for his friends and supporters “reptiles and mis- 
supposed independent and liberal principles, creants ;” by refusing to receive certificates 
should have disgraced himself by aiding a of attendance on a country hospital, unless 
Court of Examiners in their nefarinus trade of double the period required in certificates 
of legislating, and that he should now fur- from London Hospitals; and, to complete 
ther disgrace himself by coming forward to | the work of kindness in return for past fa- 
tindieate the exceptionable conduct of his vours, by compelling the student, previously 
despicable colleagues. to his attendance on a country hospital, to 
The College has acknowledged its cupi- attend two courses of lectures and two of dis- 
dity by rescinding the obnoxious regula- ‘sections in one of the recognised schools. 
tions, and a vindication of their measures Surely this is the gratitude of a BAT. 
how, wears the same aspect as the defence | Sir Astley tells us, that other great men 
of « criminal subsequent to a confession | besides Lynn, Wellington, Ludford Harvey, 
of gdilt. So conscious were we of the | Lucas, and Forster, have been abused by a 
gross injustice of the College regulations, and | 8¢t of reptiles ; and calls in, by way of illus- 
the fate they would experience, that we told | tration, the case of Jonw Hunter. Now 
the pens in the article above alluded to,| who were John Hunter's bitterest foes? 
“ If practitioners on this occasion os Why, the “‘ miscreants” of the College— 
a resolve on those decisive measures their reptiles, who on all occasions endeavoured 
duty imperatively calls upon them to adopt, ‘to poison the source of his reputation ; 
and promptly petition the Legislature, it will| the vipers who, to gratify the malice they 
be impossible that the Examiners of Seana towards this truly great mat, 
College can maintain their ground, for they merely because he possessed a genius, 
will necessarily be compelled to submit |never elected him a member of their 
eithér to some legal enactment, or to the | body, always excluded him from the Court 
equally potent influence of public indigna. ‘of the College, and would have acted thus 
tion’’ Events have shown that this enbs| Gp to the present hour, had he been still 
diction was well founded. The College has | living. The Baronet’s, we take it then, 
submitted to the influence of public indig- | is rather an unfortunate simile ; but pr’ythee, 
nation. The College has been detected in|Sir Astley, discontinue the practice of 
the exercise of its legislating tactics; it has speechifying at publie meetings. Be as- 
been exposed, and long since has the sen- | sured, that to execute it in a proper man- 
tence of its guilt been flowing from the lips| ner, is a much more arduous undertaking for 
T2 
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the head, than is an extirpation of a tumour|crown-piece * * * * * * * * * 
for the hand; it requires very different | The discoloration continued to extend, and 
powers of mind, and qualities which, we|on the 28th February, a slough ‘as large 
lament to say, but few possess. as a sixpenny piece separated, when about 
one ounce of grumous blood escaped. Fur- 
ther discharge was prevented by the appli- 
leation of a pledget of lint. * * * 

Tue PREPARATION, consisting of the tu- April 9th, The ulcer in the ham clean, and 
mour, ulcerated artery, and vessels con- granulating; the sac much diminished.” 
nected with Mr. Lawsrnt’s case of carotid Now what does the reader suppose are the 
aneurism ,is now at the Office of this Journal, Papen. have represented by asterisks in 
210, Strand, where any professional gentle- the second sentence of this quotation? we 
man is at perfect liberty to inspect it ; and | are positive that no surgeon in England can 
we believe that even a cursory examination form the most imperfect idea either of the 
will convince the most prejudiced, that a| words or the fact they communicate ; but 
ligature between the heart and tumour could | here they are, “ THE FEMORAL AR. 
not have more effectually obliterated the | ‘TERY WAS TIED WITH A SINGLE 
aneurismal sac, than the ligature which was | \LIGATURE!!” Yes, the femoral artery 


here applied beyond the tumour. |having been “ tied with a single ligature” 
on the 24th February, this case is written 








On a former occasion we alluded to some | to prove, that there was no danger of he- 
remarks of Mr. Travers on the recent cases|morrhage on the 28th, when the “ aneu- 
of carotid aneurism, and probably we ought rismal sac was converted into an abscess, 
not to be surprised at their singularity, when | properly so called.” This is another pretty 


we recollect the quarter whence they fair specimen of the luxuries with which 
emanate. He informs us that Mr. War-| the readers of the ‘ Yellow” are regaled,— 
drop’s operation may be considered one of!a pretty fair specimen of the intellectual 
value, if “‘ borne out by similar results ;”| fruits, dished up by the pure Hospital Sur- 
and then immediately states, that “‘ if an | geons of London. We really thought that 
aneurismal sac could be converted into an| Mr. Travers had more of discretion and 
abscess, properly so called, there would be less of envy in his composition, than to 
little danger of hemorrhage.” Now we are | have written, to say the least of it, such 
very much inclined to suspect, that this sen- | disgusting nonsense: it is too contempti- 
tence was written with a view to detract as| ble for further notice. We now go to the 
much as possible from the merits of Mr.| northern Bar. Of Mr. Liston’s discretion we 
Wardrop’s first operation, because it is| cannot speak ; but his liberality would cer- 
well-known that the sac in that case did|tainly procure for him a hole amongst the 
suppurate, which few will be surprised at,| Bats of London. Ina paper published by 


who saw the lithographic drawing of the 
tumour in our 194th Number. Mr. Travers, 
with a view to prove that he is correct in 
his theory, adduces a case of ropiireat 
aneurism which was under his own care in 
St. Thomas's Hospital, in February 1823. 
Hie report runs thus: “ Feb. 24. The tu- 
mour had increased, and near its centre ap- 
peared a discoloured spot, the size of a half 


this gentleman in Duncan's Journal for Ja- 
nuary lest, he says, ‘‘ I confess I have my 
doubts (what doubts?) as to Mr. James War- 
drop's case of ligature of the carotid beyond 
the aneurismal tumour.” This observation, 
be itremembered, refers to Mr. Wardrop’s 
frst case, published in the Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Transactions on the 5th July, 1825. Be- 
cause it is evident, from his seying * case” 
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only, that he had not seen the report of the 
second, hence he could not say cases; in 
fact, it is impossible that he could have 
seen the report of the second case when his 
paper was written, as it is printed on the 
first sheet of the Journal; moreover, the 
report of the second case not having been 
published until the 23d of December in 
Tus Lancer, it could not have reached 
Edinburgh until the 26th, a day, or at most 
only two days previously to Duncan's Jour- 
nal being forwarded to London to be pub- 
lished on the 3ist. 

On the 7th of April, we published an ac- 
count of the dissection of the female who 
had been the subject of the second opera- 
tion ; and who, it will be recollected, died 
four months after its performance, of an 
enormous hypertrophy of both sides of the 
heart, which account must have reached 
Edinburgh on the 10th of April; and, on 
the 20th, Mr. Liston, in his Lecture on 
Aneurism in our last Number, says, at 
page 234, ‘‘ You may recollect that in talk- 
ing of aneurism in general, I mentioned a 
case in which Mr. Wardrop had tied the 
carotid beyond the tumour, and expressed 
my doubts as to the result. The case was 
dissected the other day, and the artery was 
found pervious.” Thus, like the Gornie 
Roperick, Mr. Liston has blended the first 
and second cases, and, doubtless, in what he 
conceives to be a praiseworthy manner ; 
but it is conduct which we regard as 
mean and contemptible to the last degree ; 
a trick, an artifice, a subterfuge, whic) 
could only have been resorted to by a narrow 
mind, and dictated, we fear, by an envious 
spirit. Tre case reminds us of re dog o! 
Dr. Scudamore; which dog, agreeably t 
the doctor's definite article, was killed 
about twenty times, and the patient of Mr 
Wardrop, if misrepresentations and falsities 
could have effected it, would long ago have 
experienced a similar fate ; but, for the 
gratification of Mr. Liston, we beg to ac- 
quaint him, that rue patient is still living ano 
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well, which we trust he will not only recol- 
lect with pleasure, but that it will induce 
him to improve his manners. 


We beg to direct the attention of the 
Governors of St. George's Hospital, and the 
Public, to a letter from Mr. Ste:¢8# to the 
independent Governors, inserted at page 269 
of this day’s Lancer. If the statements in 
that letter be true, (and we see no reason 
to doubt their accuracy,) one would sup- 
pose that the great body of the Subsctibers 
to St. George’s Hospital are either the 
most ostentations or the most imbecile of 
beings possessing the human form. We 
will not, however, prejudge the question, as 
we understand that a public meeting of the 
Governors is to be held in the Hospital at 
twelve o’clock on Monday next, when it is 
to be hoped that the charges contained in 
the letter will be thoroughly investigated, 
and, for the hOfour of the parties implicated, 
be disproved. 

We call upon those Governors who have 
really and truly subscribed to the funds of 
this Institution, with a view to mitigate the 
sufferings of the diseased poor, to attend on 
this occasion, and severely scrutinize the 
hospital accounts, and the general conduct 
of all the servants of the establishment. It 
is the duty of the Governors to treat the 
Members of the Weekly Board as the ac- 
cused parties; they should be regarded as ser- 
vants against whom charges of misconduct 
are advanced; and consequently these indi- 
viduals ought not to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of the day as masrens, but simply 
be permitted to defend themselves against 
whatever accusations may be brought for- 
ward. 

The Governors of this Hospital, during 
many years past, have been led by the nose 
like asses by this weekly Board, and if they 
lo not now step forward and rescue the 
Hospital from the thraldom of such an 
ignorant and interested junta, it will cease 
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to exist, after having been for some years 
past injurious to those for whose benefit it 
was intended, but will speedily fall, not 
only into disrepute but into ruins; and as 
long as s stone shall be visible, it will be 
regarded as evidence of the indifference of 
the present Governors to the sufferings of 
the poor. 





At page 284 the reader will finda curious 
letter from Mr. Gutuaiz, which we really 
think contains no satisfactory refutation of 
the statement of our correspondent; however, 
we ought not to complain, as Mr. Guthrie 
tells us that if we willcall at the Infirmary for 
the purpose of investigating into the matter, 
thet he will ensure us 9 eivil reception, and 
allow us perfect freedom of inquiry. We 
could not attend on Tuesday last, but we 
shall do so on some future accasion. We 
wish to ask Mr. Guthrie what he megns 
hy saying, “ that he abstained from noticing 
our observations so long as they were merely 
personal, or relating to his office at the Col- 
lege.” Personal? when or where have we 
noticed Mr, Guthrie, or any other official 
character, ina manner that can be justly 
called personal, or unconnected with his 
public duties or published writings? With 
respect to the ‘‘ infamous falsehood’’ of the 
allegation, Mr. Guthrie himself admits that 
he has been absent some twenty times or 
more, when he ought to have been present, 
and that be does not leaye bis ‘* home on 
foot till as soon after twelve as possible,” 
which may possibly be about the time men- 
tioned by our Correspondent, The twenty 
absences may also have occurred of late. 


We refer the reader to Mr. Wanpaor’s 
paper, at page 267, giving an account of a 
peculiarly aggravated case of Nevus in an 


infant, six months of age, which was com- | 
pletely cured, by tying the trunk of the 


common carotid artery. 


THE SURGICAL 
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Observations on the Surgical Pathology of the 
Larynx and Trachea, chiefly with a view t 
illustrate the Affections of thase Organs which 
may require the Operation of Bronchotomy ; 
including Remarks on Croup, Cynanche 
Laryngea, Foreign Bodies in the Trachea, 
&c. &. By Wirtiam Heyny Porter, 
A.M., Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons in Ireland; Surgeon to the 
Meath Hospital, &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 283. 
Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin ; and Un- 
derwoods, London, 1827. 


Iy what cases is the operation of tm 
cheotomy justifiable? In every case of 
imminent suffocation, will perhaps be the 
reply of many. We, however, ate natof 
that opinion; indeed, it is singular that 
Antyllus, the first writer on this operetios, 
whose remarks are recorded by Paulus af 
gina, raised the same rational objectio 
to the operation, in certain cases, thet may 
be urged against it at present.” We think 
this practice useless, and not to be attempt- 
ed, he says, “in those cases of cynanche ip 
which all the arteries (the branches of the 
aspera arteria) and the lungs are affected; 
the throat, the chin, and the tongils, which 
cover the top of the windpipe, and the a> 
tery is unaffected, it is rational to make the 
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THE LARYNX AND TRACHEA. 


a rash invention of Asclepiades.® Areteus 
mentions it too, but thinks it not warranted 
by experience ;+ but his objection, that the 
parts, being cartilaginous, would not heal, 
has been fairly answered by Paulus. Aven- 
zoar performed the operation on a goat, and 
cured the wound. Arnaud and Rinard, the 
French surgeons, and several before them, 
performed it. Dr. Freind cites Purmann 
and another as having done it; and a case 
of the kind is also related in one of the early 
volumes of the Phil. Transact. on the autho- 
rity of Dr. Watson. C. A. Severinus, Fab. 
ab Aquapendente, Gargenot, Sharp, and 
Meister, advocated it in their writings. 
About this period, too, foreign bodies were 
first removed from the trachea by this ope- 
ration, the ancients merely eniploying it 
in desperate cases of quinzy and other 
ailments of the fauces, threatening suffo- 
cation. Desharding, professor of physic 
at the Hague, wrote a work to recommend 
tracheotomy in the resuscitation of persons 
apparently drowned or suffocated ; but where 
other means of inflating the lungs may be 
had, we think this proposal may as well be 
dispensed with. 

After the host of modern surgeons who 
have written on the affections of the vocal 





* Est etiam fabulosa arteriw ob respira- 
tenem. Siriown, geen luryngetomiam vo- 


cant, et que anallo sit antiquorum tradita, 
sed temeraria tantum Asclepiadis inventione 
eirnate. De Morbis Acutis, Lib, III. cap. 4, 
as our readers know, belonged 
She a ics, of whom the learned Jo. 
** Methodici usque adeo aborrebant 
remedia drastica, queque cum aligquo diseri- 
mine agebant, sive ea ex pharmaceutica, sive 
ex chirwrgia paterentur, ut ea, licet sape saluta- 
via, imo necessaria, fere semper rejicerint ; et 
non ey wd cum ratione, ut hic laryngote- 
iam.” Do not men in our day reject whole- 
some advice, and endeavour to stem the cur- 
rent of improvement much in the same way ! 


+ “Nam infammetionis, inquit, fervor ex 
vulnere major efficietur, cumque strangula- 


por ena 


coalescent.” —De . Aout. 1. 7. 





passages, which, in their opinion, may now 
and then require the performance of this 
operation, or that of laryngotomy; (the 
principle of which is the same, though it is 
neither so safe nor so easily performed ;) 
one point only appears to require any very 
serious consideration—viz. in what diseases, 
whether of infants or adults, or in what 
states of the air-passages, is this operation 
likely to prove unavailing or injurious? In 
diseases of the mouth, fauces, and superior 
Fart of the trachea, as also for the extraction 
of foreign bodies, the operation has proved 
so successful, that its expediency, in such 
cases, cannot for a moment be doubted. 
Yet there are certain conditions of the bron- 
chial tubes, which, in the opinion of many, 
should rather negative the performance of 
the operaticn of tracheotomy, which, in the 
opinion of the world, is a bold operation, 
(though, in reality, it is not more difficult 
than venesection,) and likely, therefore, 
unless decided relief be obtained, to carry 
some degree of discredit with it—at least, 
in the present state of things. But there 
are some affections of the vocal passages, 
in which the operation cannot, we think, 
he rationally recommended; and these, 
as we proceed with Mr. Porter's work, 
we shal] endeavour to specify. 

In the preface to the work, we observe a 
statement which has often been made, and 
nearly in the same words, to the effect, 
that tracheotomy is too seldom performed, 
and that when it is performed, it is gene- 
»| rally done too late—hence, the “ discrimi- 
nation” of the practising part of the pro- 
sive| fession, seems, at the outset, to clash with 
Mr. Porter's. But we cannot admit that 
the operation is dispensed with, or, which 
is much the same thing, performed only 
wher nothing but disgrace ean be gained by 
it. Let us hear Mr. Porter: speaking of 
croup, he himself confesses, what indeed is 
the opinion at least of ninety-nine of a hun- 
dred, that it ought not te be thought af in 
that disease. ** I have observed,” he says, 
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«« that in proportion to the age and experi- 
ence of the practitioner, so has been his un- 


who had been its warm advocates, who 
have since expressed to me a very altered 
opinion, indeed.” Croup is a disease which 
more particularly attacks children of tender 
years, perhaps months, and it is perfectly 


mate array of failures, and common sense 
into the bargain. Mr. Porter does not tell 
us how often he has performed the opera- 
tion on patients dying of croup ; but he does 
say that he has performed it, and seen it 
frequently done by others, and uniformly 
with a fatal result. Two cases only has he 
published, deeming it ‘ useless to multiply 
statements, all having a close mutual re- 





absurd to suppose that any good, or reason- 
able purpose, can be answered by cutting 
into the windpipes of such subjects. To 
perform the operation upon young children, 
is of itself no easy matter—first from the 
small size of the tube, and, secondly, from 
the bulk of the surrounding soft parts. 
Besides, some portion of blood must natu- 
rally escape into the trachea, and children 
are usually incapable of discharging the fluid 
of that tube by the natural passage, much 
less by a canula artificially and cruelly in- 
troduced. No parent possessing the least 
feeling, will allow the operation to be per- 
formed on a child ; and no practitioner, who 
values his reputation, will undertake it. 
We shall quote Mr. Porter :— 


‘* Can any man,” he asks, “ exactly draw | 


blance, and all, without one exception, 
tending to the same fatal result.” The pa- 
,tients on whom the operation was tried, 
were of the ages of five and three and a half 
years respectively. In the former, the dis- 
ease was “‘ entirely confined to the larynz, ter- 
minating exactly at its inferior edge ;” in 
the latter, it was rather more generally 
diffused. In this case, a very natural and 
to be expected occurrence is related—viz, 
that when any mucus was thrown into the 
wound, it was instantly sucked back again 
by the next inspiration, so that plainly 
nothing was gained by the operation. An 
attempt to remove the mucus by means of 











| a syringe entirely failed, and the child died 
| about twelve hours after the operation. A 
| few other cases, treated in the ordinary way 


a line of distinction between the varieties | PY bleeding, tartarized antimony, calomel, 


of croup, and say that the inflammation in | 


one case had commenced in the bronchial | 


cells, and, in another, at the larynx—that | 
ip one instance the adventitious membrane | 
had formed, and, in another, that it had not? 
Can he distinguish between chronic bron- 
chitis, and morbid thickening of the laryn- 
geal membrane ? and if he cannot, is not his 
operation altogether empirical—justas likely 
to work out evil as good—undertaken with- 
out principle where it may do injury, and 
perhaps abandoned where it might have 
proved beneficial.” 


In one or two instances, indeed, something 
appeared to have been gained by the opera- 
tion ; but as the fortunate results have been 
outweighed in the proportion of at least a 
hundred to one, (probably more, if they 
who have performed it compared notes,) 
they go for nothing in the scale of its 
favour. A few examples of fortunate sur- 


&c., recovered, but we need not go into par- 
ticulars respecting them. 

Laryngitis edematosa.—It was in this dread- 
ful disease, among others, that the ancients 
recommended tracheotomy, and indeed it is 
one in which many of our readers may be 
called upon to perform that operation. Un- 
less it be controlled by powerful treatment 
at the outset, it runs its fatal course with 
great rapidity, frequently suffocating the 
patient in a few hours. It is seated prin- 
cipally in the submucous cellular tissue of 
the larynx and glottis. The principal dan- 
ger arises from the tendency which the in- 
flammation has to terminate by effusion into 
the reticular tissue of these parts, thus by 
approximating the sides of the rima glottidis, 
proving a directly mechanical hindrance of 
respiration. Ofcourse the intensity of this, 





gery cannot be-opposed to this centesi-) 
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as of all other inflammatory diseases, must 
vary extremely, so that the danger in each 
case will entirely depend upon the quan- 
tity of fluid effused, which may soon com- 
pletely close the rima glottidis, and so pro- 
duce death ; or, proceeding more tardily and 
partially, leave the patient to struggle three 
or four days with obstructed respiration, 
and finally to perish of congestion in the 
lungs and the brain. Sir Gilbert Blane thinks 
difficult deglutition, combined with obstruct- 
ed respiration, the essence of the disease. 
There can be little doubt that the parts 
around the larynx are often implicated, but 
certainly the mischief may be in the larynx 
alone. The exciting causes of this affection 
are those of inflammation in arene: it 
comes on, times, very insidiously. The 
author has two instances within his recol- 
lection of young men who had retired to 
bed at night without complaining, and who 


were found dead, from this affection, in the 
morning. 

“ It first makes its appearance with diffi- 
culty of breathing, and a sense of dryness, or 
huskiness, in the throat, which obliges the 
patient to cough frequently in order to get 
rid of what seems to be an extraneous source 
of irritation. This increases rapidly, and 
he is obliged often to’ draw a full inspira- 
tion in order to inflate the lungs, and in 
doing so there is a painful sensation of con- 
striction about the windpipe ; soon the 
respiration becomes sonorous and laboured. 
There is a peculiar sound caused by the air 
forcing its way through the contracted aper- 
ture, which cannot be described, but which 
once heard can never be mistaken ; it is 
harsh, sibilous, or whistling ; accompanies 
each act of inspiration, and is less distinct 
or perhaps wanting in expiration. The 
patient now becomes excessively anxious 
and uneasy ; he has a strong disposition to 
slamber, and perhaps sleeps for a moment 
or two, but soon starts up in all the horrors 
of impending suffocation. His face is flush- 
ed ; his eyes protruded, as if starting from 
their sockets ; his lips swollen, but pale, 
and as if transparent; the larynx and tra- 
chea are moved quickly upwards aad down- 
wards in the neck, and all the muscles of 
respiration ure brought into almost convul- 
sive action, so that the chest heaves vio- 
lently. At this time the patient cannot lie 
down, partly because the position is uneasy, 
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because he dreads falling asleep, 


| “ay Se sensations with which he 


awakes. He will generally be found walk- 

ing about, ly going to an open 
window with a view of inhaling air, 
and sometimes stopping to grasp a chair, 

or any other bees which may serve to fix 
his arms, and thereby bring into action ad- 
ditional muscles to assist the process of 
respiratlon.”’—Porter, 97, 98. 

In this stage the patient's voice is greatly 
impaired, but it seems more like a faltering 
of the tongue than what is commonly 
termed hoarseness. He points to the po- 
mum Adami as the seat of his uneasiness, 
and has dreadful spasmodic exacerbations ; 
the pulse is 100 or 120. 

This may be considered the first stage of 
the disease, for in general it does not ter- 
minate so readily. After the breathing has 
been difficult for a time, the patient’s coun- 
tenance becomes swollen and lividly pale ; 
the eyes are pearly white and the lips pur- 
ple. The efforts to maintain respiration, 
with the disposition to slumber, are equally 
increased. Every muscle that can be brought 
into action is forcibly employed ; the sound 
of the breathing is altered, and a sob of dis- 
tress accompanies each expiration; the 


sweat pours from the face, perhaps from the 
the functions of respiration 


entire body; 
and circulation less and less accord; th 
pulse increases in frequency ; the breath- 
ing seems more a convulsive effort than a 
regular action, and strangulation soon closes 
the melancholy scene. 

Now what is to be done in such cases? 
that when these 
extreme symptoms are observed nothing 
can be done for the patient, either by medi- 
cal or surgical treatment. And the difficulty, 
with respect to the earlier scenes, is this— 
that the symptoms do not always enable us 
to form a very good diagnosis between that 
stage of the disease in which the usual anti- 
phlogistic plans of treatment may be em- 
ployed with advantage, and that in which 
they do harm ; thatis, do the symptoms arise 
from inflammation actually existing,—in 


It is perfectly evident, 
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which case bleeding, mereury, and depress- 
ants will be of service,—or has it terminated 
in effusion? when, as Mr. Lawrence ob- 
serves, these means are totally inefficacious ; 
nay, all of them, except mercury, inju- 
tious. The effect has happened, the effusion 
has occurred ; the patient's respiration is, 
more or less, perhaps almost entirely im- 
peded ; congestion in the lungs and brain 
must follow, and Nature, working gradually 
as she does, be unequal to the struggle. If, 
after a few hours spent in the employment 
of prompt measures, the disease appears to 
be gaining ground, there can be no doubt 
that the operation of tracheotomy ought to 
be performed, since there is every reason 
why it should be, and no reason why it 
should not. 

Mr. Porter relates two cases of the disease 
which fell under his notice. Tracheotomy 


was not performed in either, and both were 
fatal within twenty-four hours after the at- 
tack; an apothecary had attended one of 
the patients, who was bled and blistered : 


the other was a destitute boy, found dead 
on his bed of straw. Under proper and 
vigorous treatment both might have reco- 
vered without the operation of trache- 
otemy; but enough is stated to show 
with what extreme rapidity this affection 
destroys life, and as the subjoined post 
mortem examinations will show, by closing 
the glottis.* We have thought it right, 


* In the first case, “ The lining mem- 
brane of the larynx appeared slightly in- 
flamed, of a bright pink colour, but not 
thickened in structure; the epiglottis did 
ot participate in the disease at all. The 
submucous tissue was edematous, so as to 
caqrasinete the edges of the rima glottidis, 

nearly close up the aperture. The 

contained a good deal of frothy mucus, 

its surface was smeared over with a yel- 

legrisk qtatinons substance, not very unlike 
diluted honey.”’ ns 

In the second case, all the viscera were 
healthy. ‘* There was very little appear- 
ance of inflammation about the fauces; the 
epiglottis was red, erect, and swollen to 
twice its usual thi ; the mucous mem- 


brane appeared inflamed as far down as the 
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therefore, to draw the attention of our read, 
ers to the subject: for further information 
respecting it, we must refer him to Mr. 
Porter’s work. Three or four papers relat. 
ing to it may also be found in the fifth and 
sixth volumes of the Med. Chirurg. Trans. of 
the London Society. 

There are many chronic affections of the 
larynx, such 9s inflammation and thickening 
of its mucous coat, thickening and abcess 
of its cartilages, &c., which pass under 
variety of names, but are known to be under 
the control of mercury. But there are cases of 
this kind in which the operation of tracheotomy 
may be of service ; some in which it should 
doubtless be performed. What is called 
chronic eynanche laryngea, which indeed is 
merely a thickening of the mucous mem- 
brane of the part, is one of these, though the 
least imperative ; for the constant motion of 
the larynx in this ease as well as others, is 
often an insuperable obstacle to the cure. 
In general, this state yields to mercury. 
Where abscesses have formed about the 
larynx, constituting what is called phthisis 
laryngea, there can be no doubt that the 
operation in question will be of the greatest 
service in the cure, or at all events materially 
lengthen the patient's days. Where the 
cartilages of the larynx are dead or eroded, 
there may be little hope; but these things 
cannot be ascertained with any tolerable 
certainty, until the patient has died; and 
therefore it is fair to give him any chance 
which the operation may afford. Foreign 
bodies in the trachea or glottis, or tumours 
pressing upon them, may so obviously 
require this interference of art, that it is 
not necessary to say a word upon the 
subject. The only question is as to time ; 





tima: but here, as if a line of separation 
had been drawn, the progress of the dis- 
ease seemed to have been abruptly checked. 
The submucous tissue was quite adema- 
tous, and on looking down into the larynx, 
it became evident that the tumefaction had 
absolutely closed up the glottis and caused 
suffocation.” 
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that of course must be decided by the 
discretion of the practitioner and the ur- 
geney of the case; as must the choice be- 
tween the operations of laryngotomy and 
tracheotomy. 

Mr. Porter's book is an useful epitome of 
those diseases of the vocal passages which 
require the aid of the surgeon, and well 
ealeulated for the purpose which he de- 
signed—to spare the students labour in 
searching through a multiplicity of books. 
Hence he is not always original; but the 
work contains many instructive pathological 
observations and cases. His treatment is 
generally judicious; but it appears to us that 





he has neglected gargles, which in these dis- 
eases are often of the greatest service. It 
was by no means necessary, either, to dilate 
so largely, and to no utile purpose, upon | 
croup; to demn an peration which we | 
believe no half dozen men in the world| 
ever thought of performing in that dis- 
ease; or to have fallen into the error so 
common in this day, of using a parcel of 
barbarous and unnecessary words ; such as 
laryngeal disease, mucous inflammation, and 
the like—but as times go, these are, per- 
haps, venial faults. 








DISSECTION. 


—_—— 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir,—Should any measure be brought 
before Parliament for the general improve- 
ment of our medical legislation, I would 
su that a clause be introduced to le- 
galize the transfer of our corporeal frame by 
post obit, in the same way as any other pro- 
perty, and rendering it obligatory upon the 
executors, as survivors, to fulfil the bond. 

For myself, I have a gre** antipathy to 
being dissected by worms, ai. would much 
rather my body were submitted to the scal- 

of some elegant and scientific anatomist. 
t is really astonishing to me, Sir, that such 

judice shonld exist against dissection, 
ae that should be so anxious to be 
immured in a cold dark hole, there to be- 
come the prey of a set of loathsome z00- 
phytes; how much more congenial it ap- 





pears to have one’s bones scraped beautifully 


clean, arranged after the order of Nature, 
and hung up in some chimney corner, or 
perchance honoured with a glass case! 
There would then be some pleasure in re- 
turning from the world of spirits to revisit 
our earthly tabernacle, and perhaps see 
some old friend again shake our bunch of 
phalanges, and, like Hamlet, soliloqui 
over the sad remnants of mortality. 

Another advantage attending this method 
is, that when the trumpet sounds, one will 
know where to find one’s self, and instead 
of grubbing and squabbling for bones* in a 
church-yard, be able to pack up and be off 
at a moment's notice ! 

Tam, Sir, yours, &e, 
Noy-Mepicus, 
Loughton, Essex, 





MR. BLOXAM ON MR. BRACY CLARK'S PRIN- 
CIPLES OF VETERINARY SURGERY. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin,—From a fifteen years intimate ac- 
quaintance with the doctrines and principles 
of Mr. Bracy Clark, I feel perfectly justified 
in stating, that the views he has taken of the 
structure of the horses’ foot, and of shoes 
suited to that structure, are perfectly egr- 
rect, true, and necessary; and that time 
only, and more extended practice, (for rea- 
soning there is none to oppose them,) are 
wanting, to make these principles generally 
admitted by the world. As far as army or 
regimental rules would permit, I have con- 
stantly adhered to this gentleman’s @i- 
rections in my practice, and can proudly 
say, in support of them, that in no regiment 
were the horses’ feet in better condition 
than in the ist Life Guards. 

In order to prevent, in some degree, the 
mischievous consequences which inevitably 
result from the use of the common prison 
shoe, I have for many years cau the 
young horses under my care to be shod with 
small tips only, until four years old, 

The expansion shoe, being a discovery of 
more recent date, is not yet introduced into 
the British army; so that [ can only bear this 
general testimony to the truth of those prin- 
ciples, which make such a mode of defence 
imperative to the perfect well-being of that 
beautiful and elastic organ, the horse’s foot. 

Your obedient Servant, 
Samus. Bioxam, 
Thirty years Vet. Surgeon, 
ist Life Guards. 





* Old Spanish apologue. 





DISEASE OF THE GLANDS OF THE NECK. 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER INFIRMARY- 


To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sir,s—Solongas the observations you were 
pleased to make on me, in your Journal, 
were merely personal, or related to my office 
as one of the Council of the College of Sur- 
geons, | refrained from noticing them ; but 
now that you have thought proper to pub- 
lish a statement regarding the Royal West- 
minster Infirmary for diseases of the eye, 
which, whilst it implicates my conduct in 
the performance of the duties of its Sur- 
geon, also declares that the poor persons 
who are applying to the charity for advice 
and assistance are neglected, | feel it due to 
those noblemen and gentlemen, who, at my 
repeated solicitations, have given it their 
support, to Soars, Oat the whole of nd 
de of the following paragraph, 
copied Bae Tas Lancer of Vhis ae. 
Saturday, May 26, is an infamous and ma- 
lignant falsehood :— 

** The patients of the Westminster In- 
firmary, for diseases of the eye, are ordered 
to attend on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, and, though coming from Kil- 
burn, Paddington, Chelsea, and other places 
in the environs of town, are frequently ob- 
liged to return without the sought advice. 
Dr. Forbes examines about a third of 150 of 
these poor creatures ; the rest are to be seen 
by Mr. Guthrie, who does not arrive till 
half past 12 o'clock, and sometimes not at 
all; and there does not appear to be any 
efficient home surgeon to act in his absence. 
It is sad work.” 


The days of attendance are Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays, at 1% o'clock. 
The whole duty is done by Dr. Forbes on 


Saturdays, and on Tuesdays by me. It is 
performed conjointly on ‘Thursdays, or by 
either, as the case may be, a message being 
sent by Dr. Forbes to me, or vice versa. 
The patients receive a numbered ticket on 
their arrival, and are called up for examina- 
tion by tens. The students know that 1 
leave home on foot as soon after 12 as possi- 
ble, and neither patients nor students ex- 
pect me to arrive until a quarter past 12. 
My carriage is never ordered to come for 
me until a quarter before two. During the 
ten years I have been surgeon to the In- 
fir , I have not failed three times in my 
attendance on the Tuesday, or day when | 
was alone expected. I have not been absent 
twenty times on the ihursday during the 
same period; and although | am not ex- 
pected on the Saturday, | have been gene- 
rally present for a longer or shorter period 


of time. On the other four days in 
week, I frequently call at the Infirmary 
see parti cases, on very one of them ; 
and when any of the out-patients are i 
danger of losing an eye, I direct them 
come to my house, at ten in the morning, on 
the intervening days. Two men (one of 
them Thomas Moody, of 12, New-street, 
Broad-street) are now availing themselves 
of this privilege. The House Surgeon of 
the Infirmary, Mr. Tebbs, will have been 
two years in his office next September, and 
is better qualified to treat diseases of the 
eye than nine-tenths of the surgeons in 
London. 

I am aware that this statement may not 
be considered sufficient proof by all your 
readers, that the one you have published is 
the gross and infamous falsehood 1 deem it ; 
and I have no doubt the person who fur- 
nished you with it, will readily supply 
another of the same description. In order 
therefore to put the matter out of doubt, I 
invite you to visit the Infirmary on Tuesday 
next, the 29th May, ata quarter past twelve, 
when you shall have the opportunity of in- 
quiring both of the students and patients, 
as to the correctness of the charges you havg 
made ; and as I am personally uainted 
with you, the production of this letter will 
ensure you a civil reception, and perfect 
freedom of inquiry. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
G. J. Gurnnrm, 
2, Berkeley Street, 
May, 26, 1897. 





HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


i 


GUY’S HOSPITAL, 


DISEASE OF THE ABSORBENT GLANDS OF THE 
NECKe 

Tuere is a particular form of disease 
affecting the absorbent glands of the neck, 
which appears to have escaped the obser- 
vation of surgical writers; at least, as far 
as we know, it is not treated of in any sys- 
tematic work on surgery. The affection 
consists in a chronic enlargement of the 
whole chain of glands from the jaw to the 
clavicle ; both the superficial and deep layer 
are involved, and ultimately an immense ta- 
mour is produced, consisting of a congeries 
of enlarged glands. The disease 

commences on one side, and goes on to the 
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formation of a considerable tumour, when 
the opposite side becomes affected, but in 
othercases the swellmg of each side pro- 
ceeds simultaneously. The termination of 
these cases, as far as our observation goes, 
is fatal in a great majority of instances ; the 
tumour on each side having gradually at- 
tained to an immense size, ulceraticn of the 
skin at length ensues, an ill-conditioned 
bloody discharge issues from the part, which, | 
increasing in quantity as the ulcerative pro- 

cess extends, induces a hectic state of sys- 

tem, under which the patient sinks. In| 
one case, which fell under our notice, the | 
disease had encroached so much on the tra- 
chea that respiration was rendered exceed- 
ingly difficult, and the patient died under 
the most distressing symptoms, resulting 

from impeded respiration, before the ulce- | 
rative process had commenced. 


The following case, which is now in Guy's 
Hospital, under the care of Mr. Morgan, is | 
an excellent illustration of the form of the | 
disease we have attempted to describe. 
Samuel Smith, 16 years of age, and possess- 
ing those characteristics which are said to 
denote a disposition to scrofulous disease, 
viz., light hair, fair skin, with blue veins, 
&c., was admitted into the Hospital on 
the 14th of March, on account of a swell- 
ing on the left side of the neck. The 
swelling entirely occupied the side of the 
neck ; at its upper part it commenced just 
anterior to the angle of the jaw, and pass- 
ing along the ascending plate and under 
the lobe of the ear, which is elevated, it 
extended as far backward as the mastoid 
process. Such were its boundaries above ; 
below it was of equal breadth, and rested 
on the second rib ; on the fore part it ad- 
vanced considerably, here lying upon the 
rings of the trachea. It had an irregular 
feel; was at some parts very firm, but in 
others somewhat yielding ; the tumour ap- 
parently consisted of a congeries of enlarged 
absorbent glands, varying in size, and some 
of them separately moveable; especially at 
the lower part. ‘The whole mass of disease 
also was moveable ; the skin on the fore 
part was slightly red, and there were large 
veins running over the lower portion of the 
tumour. On the right side there were two} 
small hard tumours, just above the clavicle. 
The patient stated that the swelling on the 
left side commenced at the upper part; that 
the disease was of nine years standing, and 
that it had increased very rapidly of late. 
He had been under the care of Dr, Girdle- 
stone, of Yarmouth. 


The plan of treatment which Mr. Morgan 
recommended, consisted in the exhibition 
of ten minims of the tincture of iodine, in 
decoction of sarsaparilla three times a-day. 
This medicine was continued for about a 
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fortnight, but it produced so mach disorder 
of the stomach and bowels, that it became 
necessary to discontinue it.* Mr. Morgan, 
on the 7th of April, directed the ointment 
of hydriodate of potash to be rubbed over 
the tumour night and morning, but in a 
short time it became necessary to omit the 
friction, as the skin was red, and fluctuation 
perceptible at one part. On the 14th of 
April, an incision was made on the fore 
part of the tumour, and about two ounces of 
bloody pus evacuated: the opening closed 
in the course of a few days. The boy's 
health from this time appeared to give way, 
and upon visiting him on the ¢6éth of May, 
the date at which this report was con- 
cluded, we found him evidently becomin 
emaciated, and complaining of Janguor 
debility. The tumour on the left side con- 
tinued of the same magnitude, whilst on the 
right side, the disease was rapidly advanc- 
ing, the glands under the jaw and on the 
side of the neck, being generally enlarged. 


Mr. Morgan has recommended the pa- 
tient’s removal into the country, conceiving 
that, in this state of disease, he will derive 
no benefit from breathing the impure air 
of an hospital. The boy will therefore 
shortly leave. 


Operations. 


There have been two cases of femoral 
hernia operated upon during the past week. 
The patients were females; Mr. Morgan 
operated on the first occasion, and Mr, Cal- 
laway on the second. There was a peculi- 
arity in Mr. Callaway’s case, which is 
worthy of notice, namely, the great thick- 
ness of the hernial sac, which rendered it 
impossible t) adopt satisfactorily the ordi- 
nary method directed in these schools, of 
discriminating as to the intestine, by pinch- 
ing the sac between the finger and thumb, 
previously to making an opening. ; 





* The writer of this report, who has had 
extensive oppertunities of observing the 
effects produced by the exhibition of iodine, 
has remarked, that the saturated tincture of 
iodine generally occasions a disordered state 
of the stomach and bowels. He concludes, 
that from the acrid nature of this prepara- 
tion of iodine, it acts as a direct irritant 
to the mucous membrane of the stomach, 
and hence vomiting and bloody stools are 
produced, which cannot be regarded as the 
specific effects of iodine, inasmuch as they 
are not produced by the milder preparations, 
such as the hydriodates, which have an 
equal effect on the absorbent system. 





286 PSORIASIS.—_CANCER.—WHITLOW. 


BY THE EXHIBITION OF DILUTED SULPHU- 
Ri¢ ACID. 
Tne inveterate and intractable nature of 


psoriasis, in common with many other cuta- | has often app 
neous diseases, is so well ros: A to every relief. Her general health is good, and she 


practical man, that it renders the knowledge 
of any remedy highly acceptable. The fol- 


lowing case of psoriasis was successfully | 
treated by the exhibition of diluted sul-| 
phuric — 


The subject of this affection was a squalid- | 
looking woman, 38 years of age, and had 
laboured under the disease for several 
months. She came into the Hospital on the 
ist of February, under the care of Dr. Elliot- | 
son: the disease was principally in the ex- | 
tremities ; her whole skin was harsh and 

; and she complained of heat and thirst, | 
headache. On the day of admission, 
she was directed to take twenty minims 


is rather of a robust frame. 

Mr. Wardrop, assisted by Mr. Lawrence, 

performed the following 
Operation. 

The diseased mamma, with some extent of 
skin surrounding it, was included between 
two elliptical incisions, and speedily dissected 
out. Blood issued from numerous vessels, 
and it was necessary to secure a great many 
of them with ligatures. The edges of the 
wound were brought by adhesive straps 
within an inch of each other, no attempt 
| being made to stretch the integuments, so 
| as to place them in closer contact. A dose 


of the diluted sulphuric acid three times | Of laudanum was given her after the opers- 


a-day, and was placed on milk diet. In) 
¢onsequence of her complaining of pain at | 
the back of the head, twelve ounces of 
blood were abstracted from the occiput by 
cupping. On the 3d of March, the dose 
of acid was increased to 50 minims; on the 
iSth, to 40 minims; on the 20th, to 50 
minims, and on the 3d of April, to one 
drachm, which she continued to take until 
the 19th of April, when she was dismissed 
from the Hospital, cured. 





HOSPITAL OF SURGERY, 
Panton Square, St. James's. 


CANCER OF THE BREAST. 

C, B., wt. 49, has a tumour in her left 
breast of the size of a large orange, irregular 
in form, tuberculated, and of stony hard- 
hess, but quite moveable on the subjacent 
parts. To some points of its surface the 
skin is adherent, and, on its mcst prominent 
part, there is an ulcer about the size of a 
shilling, having the common characters of 
cancer, surrounding which the integuments 
are of a livid hue. The nipple is somewhat 
retracted, having a sulcus around it—none 
of the neighbouring lymphatic glands are 
affected 


that seven years when washing 
here, she reset an a small hard nodule in 
her left breast, about the size of the head 
of a pin, which, in the course of two years, 
attained the size of a walnut ; since which 
time it has gradually increased to its pre- 


sent size, The ulceration took place six 
months ago, the skin being previously ¥ 

much inflamed and painful. Ever since mel 
commencement of the disease, she has ex- 





tion, and she passed a comfortable night. 
No bleeding. On the fourth day the wound 
was dressed, it had a healthy a 

and has since continued to granulate kindly 


CASE OF WHITLOW, TREATED By CAUSTIC, 


After the manner recommended by Mr. Hig- 
ginbottom, 

Mary Smirn, et. 19, about three months 
ago, was affected with paronychia of the 
middle finger of the left hand, which after 
being freely laid open, got completely well. 

A considerable degree of redness and tn- 
mefaction of the integuments, covering both 
the palmar and dorsal side vf the first 
phalanx of the same finger succeeded this, 
attended with excruciating pain and consi- 
derable constitutional irritation. Leeches 
were repeatedly applied, and free incisions 
were made at several times, on the 
side, which gave exit to a little pus; this 
however was attended only with tem 
relief, the constitutional disturbance and 
local pain recurring. The last incision had 
not healed, but degenerated into a fistulous 
sore, and the integuments on the dorsal side 
of the finger were exceedingly painful after 
touch. Small doses of calomel and James's 
powder have been given her, two or three times 
a day, without any benefit; she had for the 
last two months been in a very irritable ner- 
vous state. All the treatment employed 
proving unavailing, it was determined to 
apply the lunar caustic, as recommended in 
such ¢ases by Mr. Higginbottom. The 
argentum nitratum was accordingly rubbed 

the sore and the whole of the skin, on 


diminution of the local pain, and of the con- 
stitutional disturbance. Several repetitions of 
the application have produced a perfect cure. 
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8ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


ULCER ON THE LEG, WITH PHLEOMONOUS 
ERYSIPELAS OF THE WHOLE LIMB TO THE 
GROIN. 


Mary Hanrer, et. 36. This patient has 
been subject to an ulcerated leg for a consi- 
derable time. She was treated for it in this 
Hospital about a month since ; it had nearly | 
healed when she was discharged. The ulcer | 
remained stationary until within a week 
since, when she was.attacked with cold 
shiverings and pain in the head. On the 
following morning the ancle was inflamed 
and painful; the inflammation gradually in- 
creased, extending itself up the leg and 
thigh ; the parts were much swollen and ex- 
ceedingly painful. She applied a large poul- 
tice to the limb, and took some aperient 
medicine. The inflammation and swelling 
of the limb rapidly increasing, she came 
to the Hospital this afternoon, and was im- 
mediately admitted. 

March 18. ‘The whole foot, leg, and | 
thigh are ENormovusty swollen from phleg- 
monous erysipelas. The inflammation, which 





} 


extends from the foot to the groin, is of a| 
dark vivid red, There is considerable ten- 
sion of the leg, with vesications over nearly | 
its whole surface, as well as on the wer 


half of the thigh, some of which have barst, 


ung. Tesine, | 

be enveloped in a 
saline mixture every 
the Dover's powder at bed time. 

20. The inflammation, swelling, and 
ness of the limb are greatly diminished. 
Her general symptoms are much improved. 
She complains of weakness. To take two 
grains of the sulphate of quinine in 3). of 
the inf. rose ter quotidie. 

21. Rapidly improving. There is a 
copious healthy secretion from the wound. 

23. Progressive amendment. Pulse na- 
tural; swelling and redness of the limb 
quite gone. Continue the medicine. 

30. The extensive wound made by the inei- 
sion on the 19th, is nearly cicatrised. The skin 
has desquamated ; she has a natural " 
and a clean tongue. Her general health is 
perfectly restored. The medicine has been 
discontinued. She now wears a roller round 
the leg, and in a day or two she will leave 
the Hospital. 


LARGE SUPERFICIAL CUANCRE ON THE EX- 
TERNAL SURFACE OF THE PREPUCE, AND 
SYPHILITIC ERUPTION OVER THE WHOLE 
BOBY. 


James Hunt et. 36. This patient, who ifs 
single man, observed about a month since, 
a small sore on the edge and external of 
the prepuce. The circumference of which 
rapidly augmented, and in the course of 


others containing a yellowish fluid. The three days from his first detecting it, became 
pain of the whole limb is very great. Her | neariy of its present size, that of a shilling. 
ulse is small and frequent, tongue coated, A week subsequently, he was attacked with 
t moist ; bowels constipated. She is ad-| pains in his shoulders and shins, which were 
vanced seven months in pregnancy. She | very severe at night,so as to preclude sleep ; 


was so cold and feeble when she arrived at 
the Hospital, that it was found necessary to 
administer a little wine and water. Mr. 
Lawrence immediately made an incision 
through the skin and cellular membrane, 
over the middle of the calf, extending from the 
ham to the heel. A small quantity of pus 
was discharged from one part of the inci- 
sion, at others, the cellular membrane ap- 
peared tolerably healthy. Twenty-four ounces 
of blood flowed from the divided vessels. An 

iss. of senna mixture to be taken imme- 

iately, and fifteen grains of the compound | 
ipecac. powder at bed time. The whole 
limb to be well fomented for four hours, | 
and afterwards enveloped in a bread and 
water poultice. | 

19. She has passed a tolerable night. 
The pain of the limb is much diminished, | 
and the inflammation consid reduced, | 
The vivid colour and tension of the skin are | 
lessened, more especially on the leg, which 
was fomented for four hours previous to 
po ee of the poultice. Her was 
and less frequent than yesterday. 





and a week subsequent to this, an eruption 
appeared over the whole body. He asserted 
positively, that it was three months aftér 
connexion that the sore appeared. Has had 
recourse to no remedial measures, neither 
local nor constitutional. He states that 
about two years ago he had a bubo, but 
never had any sore on the penis except the 
present one. He was salivated for the bubo, 
which suppurated and healed. March 8th, 
—The sore which is on the external surface 
of the prepuce is about the size of a shilling, 
quite superficial, smooth and red on its sur- 
face, and secreting sparingly a thin fltid, 
which gives it @ glazed appearance. The 
sore appears elevated, situated on én 
induration of the prepuce, and this indatu- 
tion extending to the margin as well as to 
the base of chancre. The whole body 
is covered by an eruption of small spots, 
some of which are papular, others brown- 
ish red with slight sealiness. 

much from nocturnal pains. 

wash to be ied to the 

grains of colomel, with a third 
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